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OLD TIMES IN ENGLAND. 


Scorcu reminiscences, Irish recollections, jottings on 
Germany, notices of French manners, sketches of Italy, 
&c. seem to be the order of the day; and every one 
who writes at all, has something lively to relate about 
modern manners and foreign scenes of the nineteenth 
century. Why may not I, an old woman, go back a 
few score of years, and try whether a description of 
bygone English manners, in a remote part of the 
country, might not interest the few who are lovers of 
old things, as I can pledge myself for the truth of my 
own recollections ? 

My great-grandfather married in 1722, and new-fur- 
nished his house when he brought home his bride: my 
grandfather and my father made few additions except 
to the library, so that in my youth all remained much 
as it had originally been. There were four public 
rooms—namely, a dining-room, drawing-room, library, 
and parlour, which last was our school-room. The fur- 
niture was very solid, and not very commodious—high, 
heavy, straight-backed chairs; odd little sofas; fire- 
screens and hand-screens representing flowers and fruit, 
frightfully worked in worsted by my sisters and my- 
self; and two stools embroidered in silk by my mother ; 
antique vases, services of transparent china (baby cups 
and saucers) ; family portraits; inlaid tables and tea- 
chests ; very full silk curtains drawn up by cords into 
two scolloped festoons over each window—these formed 
the furniture of the drawing-room, in the middle of which 
was a small square carpet, looking even in those days 
cold in winter. The tall narrow windows, which we 
children had to stand on tiptoe to see out of, commanded 
the least cheerful view from the house ; and it was only 
upon ‘company days,’ when plumcake and flattery 
abounded, that we liked to find ourselves in it. The 
parlour was a large, low room, with three windows 
looking into the garden, and broad window seats, 
where work and books were always to be found, and 
where cheerful employment and lively conversation 
made us pass our time happily. This room, as well as 
several of the bedrooms, was hung with painted canvas 
in imitation of tapestry, by which name the decoration 
went : the figures represented on it were most grotesque, 
being only copies of famed originals. The garden was, 
and is still, to me ‘a dream of summer.’ In spring, a 
perfect wilderness of birds, bees, and blossom; in au- 
tumn, of fruit in such abundance, that we never missed 
the portion abstracted by the wasps which swarmed 
there. Everything was in abundance—‘ Lavender and 
thyme, and rosemary and rue;’ balm and tansy ; ‘ every 
herb that sips the dew,’ in short; and all common 
flowers, wallflowers, jessamine, lilacs, and laburnums, 
thorn and sweetbrier, guelder-roses, moss-roses, cabbage- 
roses, York and Lancaster roses, maidén-blush roses— 


smelling as roses never smell now: and much occupa- 
tion the distilling of the herbs and preserving of the 
fruits occasioned the whole household. The apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry-trees were really trees ; and un- 
der the shade of their o’erarching boughs I have spent 
many a happy hour. In the midst of a smooth-shaven 
grass-plot there was what in those days was considered 
rather uncommon—namely, a fine mulberry-tree, the 
berries of which regularly became red under our northern 
sun, but never purple. The herb-garden was busy with 
bees, the hives being placed there near a certain honey- 
suckle bower, which we children considered especially 
our own, and where, from babyhood to youth, we spent 
much time. 

My father was very proud of his ancient Saxon 
family, and looked down upon many of the magnates 
of our land as mere modern adventurers, who had come 
over with William I. (he hated to call him the Con- 
queror) to be made gentlemen of by robbing better men 
than themselves; and he congratulated himself that, 
from the remoteness of the situation, and the insigni- 
ficance of the property, his ancestors had lived undis- 
turbed in their possessions, and never owned the sway 
of any of Norman blood. We all bore Saxon names— 
Ursula, and Edith, and Emma, and Ulrica; Ralph, 
Harold, Edward, and Edmund (my father would not 
have called a son William for the world). My brothers 
were all six feet high, with bright bold countenances, 
brown hair, and blue eyes; my sisters were tall, fine- 
looking women. Those were not the days of accom- 
plishments, but we had all a correct ear for music, and 
sweet true voices; and we used to sing very agreeably 
in parts ‘The Banks of the Dee,’ ‘Sweet Willy, oh,’ 
‘ Barbara Allen,’ ‘Shepherds, I have lost my love,’ 
and other then popular songs. My sister Edith, in- 
deed, soared much higher, and both played and sung 
Handel’s music much better than it is now executed ; 
and Ursula performed country dances with such spirit, 
that it was difficult for any young person to sit still 
and listen to her. We could all read French, although 
our pronunciation was rather barbarous ; and all the old 
standard English authors, Shakspeare particularly, we 
had at our fingers’ ends. All the linen of the family, our 
father’s and brothers’ frilled shirts, all our own and our 
mother’s under-garments, were made by my sisters and 
me; and as we sat in the sunny windows I have de- 
scribed, one read while the others sewed, taking the 
book by turns; and our conversation when we met at 
dinner was always directed by my mother to what we 
had perused in the morning, in order to prevent us as 
much as possible from indulging in gossip. 

Scandal we certainly never talked; but news was 
eagerly listened to, and the common events of the 
family and the farm became subjects of importance, 
Every animate, and many inanimate things had their 
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names, much as Miss Bremer describes in her delight- 
ful ‘Home.’ The servants, who were all tenants’ 
children, and who did not seek ‘to better themselves,’ 
and never dreamt of change, had two names: Marias 
and Louisas, Elizas and Emilys, were unknown ; it was 
Nanny Wilson, Molly Allen, Betty Bee, and Jenny 
Foster. Billy Bee, Betty Bee’s brother, was the groom, 
behind whom my mother—when her health became 
delicate, and she was recommended horse-exercise—rode 
on a pillion, holding by a broad leathern belt strapped 
round his waist; and Tommy Fenwick, so called by 
every one but ourselves—who thought it dignified to 
promote him to Thomas—was the footman. Billy Bee 
was a Jack-of-all-trades, though nominally groom; he 
drove the carriage when the horses were not employed 
with the carts, he assisted Thomas as footman on com- 
pany occasions, gave a helping hand to the gardener at 
a busy time, and carried coals and water up stairs for 
the maids when they asked him: it was even re- 
ported that he had once been seen in the ignoble em- 
ployment of shelling peas; but this wants confirmation, 
and I believe was a coinage of the brain of Jemmy 
Darrel, a boy who carried the post-bag, fed the pigs, 
and was everlastingly busy or idle about the house. 
All in those days and those districts were Billys and 
Bobbys, Tommys and Jackys; their sons became 
Will, Bob, Tom, and Jack; and their grandsons are 
now William, Robert, Thomas, and John. 

We had a cat with a lame foot (Molly Allen, the 
cook, not deeming it respectable to be without a cat), 
which my mother, who had pet canaries in the house, 
and pet robins in the garden, mercifully permitted to 
live, inasmuch as it could not possibly catch any of them 
any more than it could the mice. Under the name of 
Mrs Tabitha Grey, she daily lapped her milk, and re- 
gularly every six months brought forth four kittens, 
which were as regularly drowned, until she produced 
one with a defect in its fore-paw similar to her own, 
and this, to our great delight, we were allowed to keep, 
and called it Kitty Grey. The cows, Daisy and Dapple, 
Cherry and Lady Coventry, were fondly cherished ; the 
horses, the pony, the dogs, even the very pigs, all had 
their names; and everything relating to these animals 
was duly descanted on. The quarrels between the three 
terriers, Tag, Rag, and Bobtail, and the two cats, Mrs 
and Miss Grey, more than once caused serious domestic 
disturbances, my brothers siding with the dogs, and we 
sisters invariably taking the part of the cats. But, upon 
the whole, we were an affectionate and united family, 
and the sun ‘never went down upon our wrath.’ I 
love to dwell upon these happy careless days and their 
simple pleasures. What was most unlike the things of 
to-day, perhaps, was the kitchen. It was a very large 
apartment, hung on one side with every conceivable 
description of vessel in pewter, none of which were ever 
used by any chance, though all were regularly cleaned 
four times a year, Molly Allen priding herself in keep- 
ing them as bright as silver. The meat was roasted by 
dogs—little ugly turnspits, named Cupid, Venus, and 
Psyché; and although the manner of teaching them 
was cruel, no sooner had they learned their lesson, than 
they seemed to like the fun, and those left out barked 
and yelped angrily at the one selected. There was a 
large pot for drying feathers, as big as a slipper-bath; 
and several others, of so enormous a sizé, one wonders 
what they could possibly have been intended for. The 
fireplace was large enough certainly to have roasted a 
sheep, and even, I think, an ox whole; but in my day 
nothing larger than a sucking-pig was ever prepared at 
it. On one side of this furnace, in a sort of recess, was 
a large square stone trough, with a round wooden mallet 
called a mall. It was used to separate the outer husk 
from the wheat, which, when cleansed from it, was boiled 
in milk, and called ‘ furmity.’ My brothers and sisters 
were very fond of this mess, which I never could eat, 
preferring and peezing for what they were indifferent 

to—the chocolate, thick enough for the spoon to stand 


in it, that was always kept ready, and offered to all 
visitors who came from any distance. 

While upon the subject of forgotten dishes, I may 
allude to a happy evening my brother Harold and my- 
self spent with his nurse, a pitman’s wife, at a village a 
short distance from our house. It was the custom in 
those days when the lady felt herself unable to perform 
a mother’s first duty, to send the child out to a more 
healthy nurse: Harold was accordingly delivered to 
Peggy Cornforth, who returned him, at fourteen months 
old, a rosy robust infant, fonder by far of his mammy 
and black-faced daddy than of his more refined papa 
and mamma. Her cottage was kept brilliantly clean 
by the tidy, industrious Peggy. It had whitewashed 
walls, nicely-sanded floors, mahogany chest of drawers, 
a good clock, and tins which reflected the ruddy glow 
of the large blazing fires that ever cheered the winter’s 
day. Her husband coming home as black as the 
coals he worked amongst never seemed to soil any- 
thing; and well he enjoyed the good things it was 
her pride and pleasure to welcome him to. The even- 
ing she kept Harold and me to tea, nothing loth, 
all pretending to believe that it was impossible to 
return home because of the rain, she produced a 

‘scalding of peas’—that is, peas | boiled in the pods, 
and served with butter—a ‘ singin’ hinny,’ and bumble 
or bummlekite jam—the first an immense girdle cake, 
the last a preserve of blackberries and brown sugar, 
which, to the day of his death, my brother preferred 
to any other; indeed we all liked north-country dishes 
—‘ lambs’ wool,’ made of apples and ale, and a spice 
veal pie—that is, a veal pie half-filled with prunes 
in addition to other seasoning. We also ate currants 
with roast pig, fried crumbs with our game, sage and 
onion with goose and duck, and so continue doing to 
this day, such of us as survive, in spite of modern im- 
provements. My father was a pious man, and regularly 
attended church with his whole household, wet or dry. 
Moreover, he insisted on our walking there: to be sure, 
the church was not at a very great distance—for Sunday, 
he said, was a day of rest, and on it no beast belonging 
to him should carry a weight or draw a load. We had 
no parasols to protect us: they were unknown. Um.- 
brellas, I suppose, must have been as uncommon, for 
there was kept, I remember, in the vestry an enormous 
one of green leather, studded with gilt nails, at least six 
feet in diameter, which was held over the clergyman at 
funerals in bad weather when he read the service at the 
grave. To see father, mother, their eight children, the 
tutor, governess, and all the servants enter the church 
in order, was a sight worthy of old England, and calcu- 
lated to raise the family higher in the respect of the 
tenants and labourers than if they had come, like some 
of our neighbours, in a carriage-and-four. ‘Two families 
even appeared in what I never see now—a carriage- 
and-six. 

Many years afterwards the church and our pew were 
the only things I found unchanged in the dearly-loved 
home of my childhood. My visit to the church was 
indeed a sad one. I sat alone in the old square pew, the 
green baize linings of which had grown almost white 
with age. I looked on the worn hassocks where my 
father and mother had knelt in pious abstraction, with 
their blooming sons and daughters round them—all 
gone now, with their hopes and fears, their ambitions 
and expectations! I gazed on the painted windows and 
old monuments where often, as a child, I used to fix my 
eyes while drowsily struggling to give my attention to 
the sermon I was made to write out afterwards; and 
which I looked at in later times whilst striving to keep 
my thoughts from wandering, from what ought to have 
been their employment in such a place, to the gallant 
young soldier, whom I followed afterwards as my has- 
band through all the Peninsular war, and to the East 
and West Indies, where I lost him and the last of my 
children. Oh what had I not felt and suffered since I 
last sat there! The old house in its new dress was as 
little agreeable to my faithful affection for the past. 
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The garden, I was told, was much improved: it was 
certainly altered. The fruit-trees were down, and re- 
placed by paradise-stocks; the little, rough, red goose- 
berries, so old and overgrown, that the birds used 
sometimes to build in their branches, were rooted 
out, and small plants growing Brobdignag fruit occu- 
pied the same ground; the early scarlet Virginian 
strawberries were gone; and roseberries, king’s-owns, 
and queen’s-owns, and a hundred other names, grew 
there instead. The old honeysuckle bower, so full of 
memories, was swept away; few York and Lancaster 
cabbage or common roses remained, but there were 
plenty of pretty-looking scentless flowers of the name. 
The old herb garden was planted with dahlias, and the 
beehives removed. The old mulberry-tree still stood 
on the green, which was now enlivened with beds cut 
into hearts and diamonds, squares and ovals, and filled 
with fuchsias, geraniums, and verbenas—all very pretty 
no doubt, but they said nothing to me. 

I wandered through the churchyard beneath the old 
trees, and pored over the tombstones where slept those 
with whom I had often trod the same ground. I shall 
never revisit these scenes more: the church has been 
painted and repaired, and beautified, the spire taken 
down, and a tower raised instead. Our seat is lined with 
crimson cloth, and filled with well-stuffed cushions and 
new plump hassocks. The few old people who remained 
when I paid this my last visit are dead, and repose in 
the old churchyard, where the sun ever seemed to shine 
brighter than in any other place, at least to me. I am 
a widow in confined circumstances, living in the west 
of England with an old woman some few years my 
junior, whose father and husband belonged to the —th 
Regiment, and whose granddaughter assists her to keep 
my small household in order. We talk over old times 
more like friends than mistress and servant, follow the 
regiment in idea wherever it goes, watch for the pro- 
motions and exchanges in it, and take an interest in all 
the young men who at present compose its strength, 
many of whom are the sons of those who jested and 
enjoyed life with us ‘in the merry merry days when 
we were young.’ One day, hearing it was to pass at 
some short distance, we took a weary walk in the heat 
to hear ‘our band’ once more. It was long before we 
recovered the pang of listening to the well-remembered 
*quick-step’ to which those we loved had so often and 
so gaily marched, or of seeing ourselves carelessly 
looked at by our own regiment as unknown old women, 
whose home knew them no longer. 

It is said old age deadens the sensations; mine at 
seventy-nine are as acute as ever. I have often re- 
marked that asepeople get old, even when the intellect 
continues to be vigorous as ever, the thoughts con- 
tinually revert to childhood: even the accent in speak- 
ing which they had lost at times strikes again upon 
the attentive and observing ear, and they think of oc- 
currences that have lain dormant in the secret chambers 
of memory since that time. Our very dreams become 
again the dreams of youth! Not a week ago I awoke in 
tears and distress, fancying that tall, sharp-nosed gover- 
ness of my youth was going to punish me for a mistake 
in my lesson. I remember my dream perfectly: the 
room, the fire, the old harpsichord, were as vividly pre- 
sent to my fancy as they could have been in reality 
seventy years ago. I saw my young sisters in their 
low-cut frocks and diaper pinafores. I saw distinctly 
their healthy mottled bare arms, their stout black 
leathern shoes, their close-cut hair. I saw and knew 
again the music-book, and many of our old school-books, 
as plainly as I see the pen I am writing with, the pat- 
tern of the paper on the wall, the naked waving boughs 
of the trees. I heard footsteps which I recognised for 
my mother’s in the passage, and heard her speaking 
to a servant, though I could not distinguish the words. 
I was once more a child and at home again; and when I 
awoke, it was some time before I could realise to my- 
self that I was indeed an old woman with whom life 
was well-nigh over, and all those loved ones, who had 


been before me so distinctly but a few minutes ago, long 
since dead. I close my reminiscences here; to pursue 
them further might be uninteresting, since I have so 
little to add to the above recollections of a long-past age. 
Education is fast assimilating the manners and the 
habits of even the remoter districts, and there is hardly 
a trace now left in my old neighbourhood of the ways 
of the merry days when I was young. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


‘Rattway Property, its Condition and Prospects,’ a 
pamphlet by Mr S. Smiles, is one of the most compre- 
hensive treatises on the economic history and present 
condition of English railways which has yet appeared; 
and suggests a number of facts and observations that 
will probably interest general readers. 

Railways are a creation almost entirely of the trading 
and manufacturing classes, They have been made from 
the spare money of people in business; the rural popu- 
lation have had little hand in them, and the landed 
gentry and aristocracy have chiefly concerned them- 
selves in extorting high sums for the land which was 
required. From the interested opposition of landowners, 
as also of rival companies, the cost of carrying bills 
through parliament has generally been enormous. The 
expenses incurred in obtaining the act for the Great 
Western Railway was L.88,710; the London and Bir- 
mingham, L.72,868; the Eastern Counties, L.45,190; 
and for the Great Northern, L.434,861. 

Our author hints at a great blunder having been 
originally committed by government, in not prescribing 
certain main routes, and disallowing all railway under- 
takings till these were completed. A _well-digested 
scheme of railways, superintended by scientific men 
appointed by government, might no doubt have averted 
many serious evils; but in all probability the people 
would have been the first to cry out against any such 
interference, and no ministry could have stood against 
the storm that would have been raised. This difficulty, 
however, Mr Smiles does not notice, though, in our 
opinion, it meets the whole question. The truth is, the 
blame of any redundancy in railway undertakings rests 
substantially with their projectors, the great bulk of 
whom cared for nothing at the time but making money 
by the sale of shares. 

The total length of railway sanctioned by parliament 
till the end of 1847 was 11,673 miles; the capital to 
be raised was L.336,580,210; the amount actually raised 
was L.167,321,356; and the length of lines opened for 
traffic was 3816 miles. ‘In the session of 1848, about 
300 miles of new railway were sanctioned, making the 
total mileage at present sanctioned by parliament amount 
to about 12,000 miles. And in the course of 1848 there 
was called up on railway shares L.33,260,159, making a 
total of about L.200,500,000 of railway capital raised 
[by calls and loans] up to the present time.’ As there 
are 3000 miles of proposed railways too absurd to be 
executed, the length of railways for some time to come 
will not be extended beyond 9000 miles, and years will 
elapse before even that extent is completed: at pre- 
sent, only about 4000 miles are opened. 7 

The gross traffic receipts of all the railways in ope- 
ration amounted in 1847 to L.8,510,886 : this sum repre- 
sented an average per mile of L.2804, and was made up 
of L.5,148,003 for passengers, and L.3,362,883 for goods, 
In 1848, the receipts were L.10,068,000; and when the 
9000 miles are completed, the gross returns will amount 
to little short of L.20,000,000 per annum. The statistics 
of passenger traffic are curious. In 1847, there were 
6,572,714 first-class passengers ; 18,699,288 second class; 
22,850,804 third class; and 3,229,357 mixed — total, 
51,352,163. This shows that about a million of people 
travelled by rail weekly: 140,000 souls daily on the 
move! Railways develop traffic in the ratio of the 
length of time they are in operation. First, the 
senger, and then the merchandise traffic is developed. 
‘ Already the railways had afforded, up to 1847, accom- 
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modation for 34,000,000 of travellers yearly, beyond 
what was provided by the old coach and other accom- 
modation.’ 

It is incontestably proved that those railways pay 
best which pass through a populous country. It is all 
very well for a railway to rest on a large town at each 
terminus ; that of course helps it ; but, with some pecu- 
liar exceptions, the true paying quality in a line is its 
accommodation to a thickly-peopled intermediate dis- 
trict. In short, it is local, not through traffic, that a 
railway company ought in general to reckon upon. 
The great sums-total are made up not of sovereigns, 
but of shillings and half-crowns. ‘ Manchester and 
Leeds are two excellent termini for a railway, and it 
might be supposed that the through-passenger traffic 
between those two places would be very considerable; 
yet it is the most inconsiderable part of the passenger 
traffic, which is more of the character of “ omnibus 
traffic.” Many passengers are taken up at one station 
and set down at the next. The Yorkshire traffic is 
distinct from the Lancashire traffic: as the trains pass 
through the tunnel under Blackstone-edge, the pas- 
sengers are generally reduced to their smallest number; 
then a new influx takes place at Littleborough and 
Rochdale, and continues down to Manchester. The 
same features are discernible, in a greater or less de- 
gree, on most other lines of railway.’ The average dis- 
tance travelled by each passenger differs according to 
the class. First-class passengers travel greater dis- 
tances than those of the second or third class. In 1847, 
the average distance travelled on the London and North- 
Western by each first-class passenger was 503 miles; 
of each second class, 314; and of each third class, 17. 
The average fare paid on this line by each passenger 

classes was 4s. 2d. Small as was this sum, it was 
above the general average, which in 1847 on all the 
lines was only 2s. each passenger. About two-thirds 
of the passenger traffic of all railways is of the second 
and third class. It has further been brought out by 
statistics that ‘the rural population travel about on 
railways much more, in proportion to their numbers, 
than the manufacturing population. The agriculturists 
live out of doors; they attend markets and fairs, and 
their pursuits lead them regularly away from home. 
They go to look after the sale or purchase of their farm 
produce or stock, to hire or to be hired, to buy and sell 
in the large towns; and hence we find that the pas- 
senger traffic on such lines as the Eastern Counties is 
much greater, in proportion to the population living 
along the line of railway, than in the densely-populated 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire.’ 
Some lines of railway are fed by a stream of passengers 
in pursuit of health or pleasure, especially during the 
summer season, a species of traffic very remunerative. 
In 1845, the pleasure traffic of the London and South- 
Western Railway is stated to have amounted to 500,000 
passengers. 

Some curious particulars are stated with regard to 
the traffic in cattle and other stock. In 1847, there 
were carried by railway 500,000 cattle, 2,000,000 sheep, 
and 390,000 swine. This kind of traffic, and also the 
traffic in killed meat, are rapidly increasing. ‘ Large 
quantities of country-killed meat are now sent to Lon- 
don for sale; much of it is from Scotland. The electric 
telegraph is employed in the ordering of meat; such 
@ message as the following traversing the wires :— 
“ Send up 600 or 700 stone of fore and hind quarters of 
mutton.” And such is the despatch used, that Mr 
Hicks, a London salesman, says, that on an order of 
this kind being recently given to a butcher at Ipswich, 
the required quantity of meat was in his premises in 
Newgate Market for sale on the following morning by 
five o'clock, having been alive on the day before. Not 
only this, but the country butchers are buying their 
meat from London, which is becoming the centre of the 
meat trade. The country south of London supplies 
itself with meat from the London market; and even 
Birmingham market is in a great degree supplied from 


London through the medium of the railways. The traffic 


connected with cattle promises to continue an increas- | 


ing and remunerative branch of railway industry.’ 
Rural districts at a distance from the metropolis are 
so largely profiting by railway accommodation, that 
tracts of country through which no railways pass are 
placed at a prodigious disadvantage. The traffic on the 
Eastern Counties Railway to London will give an idea 
of what is doing in the transit of rural produce. ‘In 
one week, in September 1848, there were carried on 
this railway—529 cattle, 73 calves, 5598 sheep, 865 
pigs, 17,711 sacks of grain and malt, 6578 sacks of flour, 
197 tons of meat, 37 tons of poultry, 332 tons of fish, 
643 tons of fruit and vegetables, 229 tons of beer, 73 
tons of wine and spirits, 19,608 quarts of milk, 59 cwts. 
of bread,’ &c. In 1847, 300,000 tons of lime were car- 
ried by railway for agricultural purposes, and a great 


trade is springing up in distribution of town manure. 


over the country. ‘The corporation of Newcastle has 
already set a good example in this respect, having 
undertaken the coilection of the town’s manure, which 
is sent along the railways branching out from that 
town, and delivered in the agricultural districts at 
2s. 6d. per ton. The farmers of Northumberland use 
the whole of it, and the demand is far beyond the sup- 
ply. Guano has recently been a considerable article of 
traffic on some of the lines in agricultural districts ; but 
the manure of the large towns promises to be a far more 
lucrative source of traffic: only 40,000 tons were car- 
ried in 1847. Sand is also used in some districts for 
agricultural purposes; the Bodmin and Wadebridge 
Railway (Cornwall) carried 15,000 tons for this pur- 
pose in 1847.’ In the same year, 8,900,000 tons of coal 
were carried by railways, at the rate of less than 14d. 
per ton per mile. The general goods traffic on rail- 
ways is still in its infancy; though it may be justly 
inferred that it will never be able to compete with the 
— of steam navigation where sea transit is avail- 
able. 

The cost of construction of railways necessarily regu- 
lates the fares of passengers. ‘To pay 5 per cent. on 
capital expended in construction, the following ratio of 
returns is requisite. Ifa line cost £10,000 per mile, it 
will require a weekly average revenue of £16 per mile ; 
if £20,000, £32; if £30,000, £48; and soon. To vary 
the calculation, for each passenger, or each ton of goods 
carried, 1d. per mile must be charged, if the cost of 
construction was £15,000 per mile; 2d. per mile if the 
cost was £30,000; and soon. On this account, expen- 
sively-constructed lines must either charge compara- 
tively high fares, or resign their profits. Much also de- 
pends on working expenses. The more level a line is, it 
is the easier and cheaper worked. ‘ To master an ascend- 
ing gradient of 1 foot in each 300 feet of distance—a very 
trifling rise—a traction force is required twice as great as 
is sufficient to move the same load at the same speed along 
a level railroad.’ The greater speed required on any line, 
the greater must be the power employed. ‘ A good 
locomotive of the heavy kind now used will draw a train 
of fifty loaded wagons, or a gross weight of say 375 
tons, at a speed of from 15 to 20 miles per hour; but 
the same engine will only be able to draw on the same 
line a train of twenty-five wagons, being half the 
above weight, at a speed of 30 miles an hour. Thus it 
appears that the thirty-mile speed costs double the 
slower speed of fifteen to twenty miles, besides the great 
tear and wear that is inevitably produced by the more 
rapid traffic.” The demand for power increases in rapid 
proportion to the rate of speed. Going at the rate of 
10 miles an hour, a locomotive will draw 250 tons; but 
push the speed to 30 miles an hour, and it will draw 
only 28 tons. Great speed is therefore a most costly 
thing in railway economics. High velocity is said to 
be more damaging to the rails than a low rate of 
speed; but on this point we entertain doubts. Weight 
of engines, and, still more, irregular bumping motion, 
we should think to be the more injurious element. An 
objection has been raised to express trains, on account 
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of their damaging the permanent way. According to 
our experience, ordinary trains go actually faster than 
expresses; they put off so much time in their numerous 
stoppages, that inordinate and dangerous speed is usually 
effected between the stations. Steady smooth motion, 
irrespective of speed, is what ought to be aimed at. By 
the substitution of lighter engines and carriages, a con- 
siderable saving remains to be effected in the working 
of lines. At present, ‘ the average weight of a train on 
the branch lines of the leading railways is 56 tons, and 
the average number of passengers conveyed by each 
train on such branches does not exceed 40. The weight 
of these passengers is about 3 tons, so that for each ton 
of paying load there is a dead-weight of about 20 tons.’ 
Twenty tons of apparatus to draw one ton! 

On continental railways, trains run at a low rate of 
speed, usually from 15 to 20 miles per hour, and thus 
insure safety, and enable companies to charge light 
fares. All, however, in this country wish to drive on 
at a prodigious speed, and yet they complain of high 
charges, which is scarcely reasonable. Assuredly the 
public cannot have both high speed and low prices. 
Under the old stage-coach system, the higher charges 
made for fast travelling were recognised, because rea- 
sonable. There was a great difference between the fares 
of the mail and the ordinary coaches; and the same 
conditions should hold equally with railway travelling. 
The right of travelling in parliamentary trains at an 
average speed of not less than 12 miles an hour, and at 
a penny a mile, must be considered no small boon. 

Mr Smiles takes a hopeful view of railway property, 
and considers that the public is blind to its own interest 
in not investing in it with greater confidence. He 
speaks of the financial statements of leading railways 
as being put forth ‘in good faith,’ and to be relied 
upon, On this, unfortunately, the public entertain 
doubts, which no representations of the press can re- 
move. There is everywhere a lurking fear that the 
statements issued by directors are to a certain degree 
fallacious ; and the undeniable circumstance of certain 
companies paying interest out of capital, tends to con- 
firm popular incredulity. The extreme difficulty which 
companies have in raising loans by debenture is the 
most convincing evidence that something is financially 
defective. No one, in lending money in this way, can 
tell whether he is protected by act of parliament or not. 
For anything that is known, the borrowers may have 
already incurred obligations up to or beyond the sum 
sanctioned by the act. There is only one way of re- 
storing railway property to the thorough confidence of 
capitalists: it consists in the affairs of each company 
being investigated and published annually under the 
authority of a public officer; and also in establishing 
a record of loans effected on each line, open to public 
inspection. When the railways are more developed, 
arrangements of this reasonable nature will be consi- 
dered a proper part of the system. 


THE CHAMBER OF MYSTERY. 


My elder sister Ruth and myself were the only children 
of our widowed mother. She was poor, and we were 
brought up in a cheap retired village in the west of 
England. We had two paternal aunts, Mrs Wilson and 
Mrs Coningsby, and a vast array of cousins, of all ages 
and sizes. Mr Wilson and Mr Coningsby were wealthy 
men of business, living in large towns, and we knew but 
little of these relatives. We had one uncle also, a 
bachelor, our deceased father’s only brother; and it had 
been a mystery to me from earliest childhood why he 
was so much disliked and vilified by all the Wilsons 
and Coningsbys. He resided in a distant part of the 
country, and I did not remember having ever seen him ; 
but kind and useful presents occasionally arrived from 
Uncle Moss, for which our dear, patient mother was 
humbly grateful; and both Ruth and I learned to think 


with affection of this unknown uncle, to whom we were 
indebted for many good and pleasant things. Not that 
the gifts were costly: they were simple and inexpensive; 
but to us, unused to notice of the kind, they were very 
valuable. It was not their value we thought of—it was 
the remembrance, the interchange of mutual sympathies 
we rejoiced in; and when we did see our aunts and 
cousins, and they sneered at Uncle Sabby, as they called 
him, denominating him ‘ selfish, crabbed, and odd’—yet 
never, to us at least (in the midst of all their affluence), 
following his benevolent example—no wonder if Ruth 
and I defended him with all our might. Moreover, we 
never called him Uncle Sabby, as Mr Moss had a perfect 
horror of the name, and our mother told us we had no 
right to offend the feelings or prejudices of any one 
unnecessarily. 

As we advanced in years, we understood better the 
meaning of the animadversions unsparingly lavished on 
our uncle’s conduct; for he had, some fifteen years ago, 
bought a life-annuity with his fortune of ten thousand 
pounds, bequeathed by a godfather—thus ‘ defrauding,’ 
as the Wilsons and Coningsbys said, the legitimate ex- 
pectations of nephews and nieces. ‘Surely,’ said Mrs 
Wilson, ‘ the interest ought to haye satisfied the selfish 
old curmudgeon!’ ‘It would serve him right if he had 
died a year after the transaction was completed,’ chimed 
in Mrs Coningsby. But our mother, who had never ex- 
pected anything, thought Mr Moss ‘had a right to do 
what he liked with his own. It would be far different 
were he married; but a bachelor, confirmed in celibacy 
as he was, ought not to be blamed for making the most 
of his means—particularly as all his nephews and nieces, 
with the exception, indeed, of her poor fatherless girls, 
were the children of affluent parents. And as Uncle 
Sebastian had disapproved of her portionless marriage 
with his brother, she might not complain that Ruth 
and Berenice were excluded front any possibility of 
eventually benefiting by his death.’ Thus argued our 
pious, charitable mother; and when we heard on all 
sides of Uncle Sabby’s egotism, ridiculous vanity, and 
disgusting selfishness, we almost wondered how it was 
he continued from time to time these especial tokens of 
regard to the poor widow and her two little girls. Our 
mother herself informed us that Mr Moss had a peculiar 
weakness attached to his Christian name. The abbre- 
viation of ‘Sabby,’ for Sebastian, had given him mortal 
offence; and although the Wilsons and Coningsbys had 
never trespassed on his forbearance during the con- 
tinuance of their hopes as to the ultimate destination of 
his fortune, whenever they found this was disposed of 
past redemption, to spite him, and revenge their sup- 
posed wrongs, they persisted in the abhorred abbre- 
viative, until ‘ Uncle Sabby’ had disowned, and refused 
all further intercourse with the offenders. 

Now, as she ever had done, our mother always hu- 
moured her brother-in-law in this particular. It was 
an innocent, if a foolish whim, she said. He was Mr 
Sebastian Moss at all times with her. He had a morbid 
craving to see his name in writing, or printed, or in any 
manner that would bring it into notice; and she hu- 
moured him, and he was kind to her after his fashion, 
and she was very grateful, and taught us to be so too. 

When Ruth was in her nineteenth year, she married 
the curate of our parish. ‘It was a most foolish and 
imprudent thing of our mother to permit it,’ said Aunts 
Wilson and Coningsby, for Mr Mordaunt was nearly 
as poor as ourselves; although he had a snug par- 
sonage and productive gsrden, and was young, and 
loved Ruth dearly, while she was well fitted to be a 
clergyman’s wife on a small income. They had not 
been married above twelve months, and it was charm- 
ing to witness their felicity—-my mother and I thought 
them very rich indeed!—when a letter came from 
Uncle Sebastian—a most singular epistle we thought it 
—requesting ‘that his niece Berenice might be spared 
to him for two or three months. He required a cheer- 
ful companion—low spirits—nerves affected,’ &c. My 
mother hesitated for a long time; she did not know any- 
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thing about my uncle’s mode of life; it was a long 
journey too; but a ten-pound note was enclosed to 
defray the expense of that, plainly intimating that 
acquiescence was expected. 

*Berry is cheerful and good-humoured enough to 
enliven anybody,’ said my partial mother ; ‘ and as I am 
fortunate in having you so near me, Ruth, perhaps I 
had better let her go: her uncle seems to wish it very 
much ; and Berry is a spirited girl, and can take care of 
herself.’ And so, after much deliberation, it was finally 
arranged that I was to pay Uncle Moss a visit of three 
months: my mother could not spare me longer. To 
Branxholm, therefore, I went by the mail-coseh; and 
never having been far from home before, every object 
charmed me by its novelty, and I made the best use of 
my eyes and ears, drinking in with avidity the chang- 
ing scene, and endeavouring to catch information from 
the conversation of my fellow-p: 

I had always heard so much about Unele Moss’s 
riches, that I naturally expected to see a fine house and 
many servants; so that I was much surprised to find 
his domicile a small common-looking cottage enough, 
on the outskirts of the quiet gray town of Branxholm. 

He was a tall and thin elderly gentleman, with a long 
pale visage, and a flaxen wig beautifully curled ; a con- 
tinual nervous twitching about the mouth, and blinking 
of the eyes, made me feel quite nervous and uncomfort- 
able till I got used to it; he had a peculiarly low sweet 
voice, and he looked refined and delicate, took extreme 
care of his health, and was terribly afraid of getting cold. 
He had suffered a good deal from low spirits or melan- 
choly of late; and his medical man advised change of 
air and scene; but as the patient refused to quit his 
beloved Branxholm, the next best thing, if not the best, 
said the accommodating practitioner, was to have a 
cheerful young companion for a while! The cottage 
consisted of eight apartments: a breakfast-room at one 
side of the door as you entered; behind that my uncle’s 
library ; opposite were the kitchens; up stairs was my 
uncle’s bedroom over the breakfast-room ; opposite, the 
spare chamber, now mine; behind these were two more 
rooms corresponding with those below, and looking into 
the garden—one the housekeeper slept in; the other 
was shut up. That other!—it was the mystic chamber 
of Blue Beard. 

The housekeeper, Mrs Dawson, a middle-aged decent 
female, had resided with Mr Moss for nearly five years ; 
and during that period she had not seen the interior of 
that mysterious chamber. I never knew any individual 
so utterly devoid of curiosity as she was; she did not 
think about it till I spoke to her. There she was, 
night after night, in this small house, sleeping oppo- 
site to this closed room, and never wishing to know 
its contents, or caring anything at allabout them. She 
had once asked her master if he would like to have it 
cleaned ; but he simply replied, ‘ No, thank you, Mrs 
Dawson ; it is an empty uncarpeted room, and I never 
require it.. From the garden I looked up at the 
single window, and that was often open to admit the 
air, for Uncle Sebastian Moss went into it once every 
day. I found that out very soon. Did I not long to 
climb up to that window, and just take one peep? This 
did not appear to be utterly impossible of accomplish- 
ment; for there was a fine spreading apple-tree below, 
whose branches reached to the casement, and as I was 
an expert climber—an accomplishment my worthy uncle 
little suspected—it would be an easy feat to swing 
myself from the said branches into the Blue Beard’s 
chamber. But honour forbade me doing this, until at 
least I had tried fairer means; for my curiosity was 
really painfully aroused, and I became quite feverish 
and fidgetty. Mrs Dawson had a boy to assist her, but 
he did not sleep in the house; and although my uncle’s 
establishment was so humble, and his table perfectly 
plain, though excellent and abundant, I was not an 
inmate many weeks ere I became aware that he needed 
all his income, however plentiful that might be, to meet 
the expenses he incurred by his liberal, nay lavish outlay 
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of sums for beautifying and repairing the parish church 
and erecting almshouses—to say nothing of a magni- 
ficent pump in the middle of the market-place, bearing 
an inscription signifying its erection by ‘Sebastian 
Moss, Esq. churchwarden,’ &c. &c. In short, my uncle 
was a second ‘Man of Ross’ as regarded Branxholm ; 
but here the comparison between the individuals ceased, 
for Uncle Moss’s liberality did not arise from either 
philanthropic or ostentatious motives, but simply from 
a singular craving to hand his name down to posterity. 
I found this out afterwards, though at the time I was 
ignorant of it. He was much respected and considered 
in Branxholm, and his existence was as unvaried in mo- 
notonous routine as it is possible to conceive a human 
existence to be. He was a nervous, iimid being, but 
inoffensive ; fond of reading memoirs, pleasant travels, 
and such-like; while his game at backgammon and 
weekly club were the amount of recreation he indulged 
in. ‘Then what can he have in that chamber?’ soli- 
loquised I. Often I listened at the door, and peeped 
through the keyhole; and at last I made up my mind 
to the bold step of plainly asking him for an expla- 
nation. 

* Dear Uncle Sebastian,’ I commenced one morning 
at breakfast-time, ‘I hope you will not think me im- 
pertinent, but I am very desirous of knowing if I can 
do nothing for you. I fear I am a poor companion, 
and that you are disappointed in me.’ 

‘Not at all, Berry—not at all,’ he answered shortly. 
‘I have not been very well of late, and I wanted to see 
a young blooming face near me. I should like to have 
had Ruth too; but you do very well, and I am not dis- 
appointed.’ 

*Then, Uncle Sebastian, let me be of use to you. 
Let me go in and dust the spare room, and open the 
window each day as you do.’ 

He looked sharply at me, and became so nervous, 
twitchirg his mouth, and winking his eyes, that I 
feared having gone too far; but the scrutiny of my 
countenance seemed to content him, and he said, ‘I 
daresay you mean well: you are a good notable girl, 
Berry ; but that chamber is sacred to myself. Take 
my advice, and never pry into secrets; there is a 
“ skeleton in every house,” did we but know it.’ 

‘A skeleton,’ thought I: ‘how horrible! What can 
he mean?’ I did not know that it was a mere con- 
ventional expression. 

I fancied he became more particular than ever in 
locking and double-locking the door; and J daily be- 
came more fidgetty and feverish with the uncontrol- 
lable desire to explore the forbidden precincts. 

I had been my uncle's guest for six weeks, half my 
time was expired, and I already looked forward with 
joy to returning home; for though I was most kindly 
treated, yet the wearisome sameness of the life I led— 
companionless, and far more confined than I was used to 
be—preyed on my spirits. I longed for the woods and 
streams, for a madcap race, and for a hearty laugh 
again ; for I had not heard my own laugh since I had 
been at Branxholm. 

It was on a beautiful summer evening, my uncle 
was at his club, and would not be home till late; 
Mrs Dawson was in the front kitchen busy making 
preserves, and I sat alone under the apple-tree trying 
to read: but read I did not; for, alas! the temptation 
was too strong to be resisted any longer. The win- 
dow was invitingly open: how simple and easy to 
climb the knotted trunk of the apple-tree, and to gain 
the broad window-sill! One Beep was all I wanted; 
just one peep, to see if there really was a skeleton there. 
This was all wrong, and showed great weakness, and I 
turned away once or twice. Honour forbade the gratiti- 
cation of my curiosity, but the excitement was delight- 
ful; the idea of a climb—the peep—the descent—the 
secret gained, and none the wiser but I! I resisted 
no longer; but in a few minutes sat exultingly amid 
the high branches, and crept with ease and safety to 
the casement, 
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Once there, I was not satisfied with peeping; but 
ducking in, I alighted in the midst of the mysterious 
chamber, looked round, and what do you think I saw? 
You would never, never guess were you to puzzle your 
brains for twelve months. ‘ 

The room was bare, utterly devoid of furniture of any 
description, and the only thing in that Blue Beard’s 
den was a slab of pure white marble, leaning against 
the wall, and fashioned as monuments erected to the 
memory of the dead usually are. There were cherubs 
at the corners, with wings outstretched and smiling 
faces, and there was an inscription, legible from a 
distance, signifying that ‘ Near this place repose the 
mortal remains of Sebastian Moss, Esquire,’ a blank 
being left for the date of the month and year of decease ; 
beneath were several lines of versification, the compo- 
sition of my uncle, and his sole literary production. 
The tablet was evidently designed for the inside of a 
church; and I may here mention that Mr Moss had 
bequeathed L.50 to the clergyman in his will, to see that 
his wishes were carried into effect, and the tablet well 
placed. 

How long I gazed in blank amazement at the unex- 
pected sight before me! It was difficult for me to 
realise the morbid craving which had led to such 
strange results—this wish of an obscure, unknown, 
lonely old man to have his name remembered apart 
from his deeds. 

After the first astonishment subsided, I indulged 
in a hearty laugh. I had a pencil in my pocket, and 
a sudden impulse of mischief prompted me to fill up 
the blank spaces in minute fairy-like text, that day 
fortnight being the date I chose to insert. This done, 
I cautiously descended, leaving the window as I found 
it, and not so much as disturbing a leaf out of its 
place, by which I might be discovered as the daring 
perpetrator of the outrage. My dress, indeed, was 
torn, and my hand was hurt; but I perfectly suc- 
ceeded in concealing both these disasters; and I was 
in bed long ere I heard my uncle return. He went 
to the empty apartment, but quickly returned, having 
only remained to close and secure the open window. 
After breakfast next morning I heard him softly enter 
again. A considerable time longer than usual he re- 
mained ; and when he came out, locking the door care- 
fully as usual, he went straight to his own room, and did 
not make his appearance below until dinner was an- 
nounced. I felt very sorry to see him looking paler 
than ever, and with a disturbed air, as if some weighty 
misfortune impended. My heart began to quake, for 
conscience whispered he must suspect my impudent 
trick, and every moment I expected to be taxed with 
it, and to receive a serious chiding. But no: dinner 

away, he ate little, and no allusion was made. 
Could he have discovered the pencil-marks? When a 
week went by, and day after day he gradually pined 
away, and lost all appetite, still making no comment 
whatever, I became dreadfully alarmed; this silence 
was an awful punishment; and I asked myself, could it 
be possible that my uncle attached importance to the 
minute writing? On the eighth day from my ascent 
of the apple-tree Uncle Moss became so much worse, 
that Mrs Dawson wished to call in medical advice; but 
he would not hear of it. That morning he had received 
a letter from my mother, requesting him to stand god- 
father to Ruth’s little son, who was to be named Sebas- 
tian Moss, At any other time the compliment would 
have delighted him extremely ; now he merely adverted 
to it by saying, ‘ Well, I am glad the name will be per- 
petuated: as the old Sebastian departs, the young one 
comes. The stroke cannot be averted; concealment is 
useless ; I have received my call, and I hope I am pre- 
pared to obey it.’ 

When I heard him speak thus, I was almost dis- 
tracted; and without another moment’s hesitation I 
should have thrown myself on my knees beside him, 
and confessed my foolish trick. But he stopped my 
precipitancy by kindly saying, ‘Berry, I wish to say a 


few words to you, my dear. I do not think that I shall 
be much longer in this world—in fact my time is very 
limited—and I desire you to pay particular attention to 
what I am going to say. Should any sudden change 
take place whilst you are here, which is more than pro- 
bable, you will send to Hospital Street for my solicitor : 
he has my will, and will attend duly to its fulfilment, 
Out of my income I have saved upwards of a thousand 
pounds; 1.500 I mean for Ruth, and L.500 for you, my 
dear. Nay, do not weep; you must be prepared; for 
I have received a mysterious and extremely solemn 
warning. A few days more, and all will be over, Berry ; 
but worthy Mrs Dawson will take care you are pro- 
perly conveyed back to your estimable mother, to whom 
present my parting affectionate remembrance.’ 

Poor dear Uncle Moss! Need I say what I did—need 
I repeat my confession, delivered amid tears, remorse, 
and terrors unspeakable, for he disbelieved me at first. 
It was impossible I could have gained admittance to 
that room, for the lock was one that could not be tam- 
pered with; and as to a young lady climbing a high 
tree, that was out of the question. Nor until I con- 
vinced him of the possibility, by repeating the experi- 
ment in his presence next morning, did he signify his 
belief of my assertion by an outburst of wrath which 
did more towards facilitating his recovery than my 
confession itself. He, Mr Sebastian Moss, church- 
warden, &c. &c. of Branxholm, had been duped and 
laughed at by a little saucy girl! She had witnessed 
his exhibition of superstitious weakness; she had also 
discovered his treasured secret; and would he not be 
held up as an object of ridicule and contempt for the 
residue of his life? I guessed what thoughts were 
passing in my uncle’s mind, as I innocently said, ‘ In- 
deed, indeed, dear Uncle Sebastian, I am so ashamed of 
myself, that I will never repeat the circumstance even 
to my own mother; say you forgive me—pray forgive 
me, and forget it.’ 

‘I do forgive you, Berenice Moss,’ he solemnly an- 
swered ; ‘ but I cannot forget, neither shall I suffer you 
to do so,’ 

I did not comprehend the hidden meaning of these 
words at the moment, but ere another week had elapsed 
their signification was explained. My uncle’s solicitor 
at Branxholm waited upon him, and they were closeted 
together in the library, where by and by my presence 
also was required. My uncle introduced me to the young 
lawyer, gravely requesting me to be seated, and then 
proceeded to say that he had sent for me in due form 
thus, that I might be properly acquainted with the 
alteration he had made in his affairs. 

‘Your unjustifiable curiosity, Niece Berenice, meets 
at my hands with the punishment it deserves, to say 
nothing of your having played off so cruel a practical 
joke on gray hairs. The L.500 destined for you, before 
I discovered your real character, I have now transferred 
to your sister Ruth; she will therefore inherit L.1000 
on my decease. Your secrecy, young lady, I do not 
desire on my own account, being convinced that your 
share in the transaction will secure that during my life- 
time at least.’ 

Oh! never shall I forget what I endured on hearing 
these cutting words. It was not regret for the paltry 
hundreds—besides, I would far rather Ruth had them 
than I—she needed them more—but it was that I 
appeared ungrateful and heartless to the uncle who had 
been kind to us for years. Silly, weak, and vain he 
might be; but he was, as he had just said, a gray- 
headed old man, sickly and ailing too, and not a fit 
subject for my joke. Bitterly I wept and intreated 
forgiveness: my uncle thought I was weeping for the 
loss of the money, and that made me cry the more; but 
I considered it as part of my just punishment to be 
thus misjudged. 

The other individual present at this scene read my 
heart aright; and though I deserved punishment, and 
met with it, my genuine distress and contrition won for 
me a friend in the wise young man of law. From a 
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friend, he became a lover; and when I left Branxholm 
at the expiration of the stipulated three months, it was 
as the betrothed of Mr Richard Blossom. Yes, thus I 
met my dear husband, in humiliating circumstances 
enough, my uncle expressly warning him to beware of 
attempting to preserve any secrets from me—and I am 
quite sure he never has. 

We were not married until Richard settled in the 
metropolis; and soon after the blank spaces on the 
marble tablet were filled up, and the real date of my 
uncle’s decease inserted, the tablet itself occupying a 
conspicuous place in Branxholm church. 


GOSSIP FROM LONDON. 


We are approaching what is called the ‘full blaze’ of 
the London season. The dawn will ere long be lost in 
meridian brightness. The votaries of pleasure are on 
the alert: ruminant philosophers are revealing their 
thoughts, in preference, for a time at least, to chewing 
the cud; the littérateur is thrashing his straw with 
renewed vigour; the man of science is on the gui vive, 
hoping to meet with listeners for his theories, and new 
applications for his facts; goldsmiths and silk-mercers 
are rubbing their palms with expectation; interests of 
all sorts, from those of the prime-minister or prima 
donna down to the pickpocket, are hastening to their 
periodical culmination ; and perhaps a better time could 
ndt be chosen to make country readers acquainted with 
a few jottings of town talk. 

London has been compared to a big pond surrounded 
by a restless crowd, each individual eager to throw his 
stone in with a louder splash than his neighbour: and 
those who can make a splash in no other way will do 
it by talk. The Arctic Expedition under Sir John 
Franklin has been a fertile subject. One party con- 
tends that the authorities are to blame for not taking 
further measures to obtain intelligence of the long- 
absent explorers, and that public meetings should be 


_held with a view to raise subscriptions for the equip- 


ment of additional vessels; while another party main- 
tains that government has done all it can in the de- 
spatch of the three expeditions sent out last year, with 
a provision-ship this spring; and the best-informed 
persons consider that the present year will not pass 
without bringing us intelligence of the missing adven- 
turers. Let it not be forgotten that the country has 
been put to an outlay of nearly L.500,000, first and last, 
in making attempts to discover the north-west passage, 
which, if discovered, would not be of the slightest prac- 
tical value. 

Another topic is the South-Sea whale-fishery : the 
fact that the United States have 600 vessels engaged in 
that trade, while England has less than twenty in the 
southern whaling-grounds, has for some time been felt 
as a reproach to this country, and British enterprise 
is now about to attempt further efforts in the antipodean 
seas. The want of a proper station has perhaps been 
a cause of delay; but Mr Enderby, late M.P. for 
Greenwich, whose name is already associated with 
antarctic discovery, has just obtained a grant of the 
Auckland Islands, on condition that government be 
called on for no portion of the incident expense. This 
group of islands lies to the south of New Zealand, and 
is said to be well suited for a depdt, both as regards 
climate and situation; and a successful trade may be 
anticipated, as the vessels engaged in the capture of 
whales will be spared the long voyage to England as at 
present. No special inducements are to be held out to 
colonists, as it is believed that a community will natu- 
rally establish itself in the islands in course of time. 
Mr Enderby himself will go out to superintend the 
arrangements. 

Among engineers considerable discussion has taken 
place with respect to the government project of harbours 
of refuge, which originated in the report of a parliamen- 
tary committee, stating that the average annual loss for 


several years by shipwrecks on the coasts of England 
amounted to nearly L.3,000,000 sterling, besides nearly 
1000 seamen ; and one of the causes was said to be the 
want of secure harbours, to which vessels might run for 
shelter. Various schemes have been proposed to meet 
the difficulty : one was to moor huge wooden gratings, 
both vertical and horizontal, at a convenient dis- 
tance from the shore, as lately carried into effect at 
Brighton, within which the sea would be comparatively 
quiet ; another was a line of floating caissons, on which 
the waves should expend their fury ; a third proposed 
a belt of huge reeds or tubes to be made of cocoa-nut 
fibre, indestructible in salt-water, and coated with 
caoutchouc. These were to be moored so as to stand 
erect in the water, and at the same time present no 
impediment to the passage of a ship between them. A 
fourth suggested driving piles and laying down brush- 
wood on the shallows off Deal, which it was expected 
would be silted up by the action of the tides, and that 
eventually the Goodwin Sands would be thus converted 
into an island of 8000 acres; and the necessity of at- 
tempting something of the sort was shown by the fact, 
that the Brake, one of the smaller sands, is now half a 
mile nearer the shore than it was fifty years ago. None 
of these plans was considered as suited to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

The places recommended as sites for the harbours 
are Dover, Portland, Seaford, and Harwich: the one at 
Dover, to contain 520 acres, is determined on, after a 
good deal of debate as to the relative merits of slopes or 
perpendiculars ; and a vertical breakwater of stone and 
rubble 800 feet in length is to be erected in the bay. 

Another question at present exciting much attention 
is that of electric telegraphs under sea. It is proposed 
to enclose the coated wires within a leaden tube, which, 
being sunk, will in a short time bend and fit itself to the 
conformation of the sea bottom. No difficulty is anti- 
cipated in laying down such a line across the Channel ; 
and instead of Holyhead and Dublin, it is suggested 
that the telegraphic communication with Ireland should 
be made to the nearest point opposite Port Patrick. 
Those who propose to cross the Atlantic with wires, 
say that it can only be done by the route of the Ork- 
neys, Farée Islands, and Iceland, to New Brunswick— 
equivalent to pronouncing the scheme to be impracti- 
cable, or indefinitely deferred. But more sanguine or 
more skilful experimentalists affirm it to be possible to 
establish a telegraphic communication through the sea 
without wires: earth and water, it appears, are quite 
sufficient for the purpose. The fact that such a com- 
munication has already been effected across the Thames, 
is quite enough to cause the parties now in motion to 
persevere. The modus operandi generally stated would 
be this :—A galvanic battery is placed at Dover, from 
one end of which a wire passes to a sheet of zinc or 
copper buried in the sea beyond low water-mark ; from 
the other end the wire is led into a coil, from which it 
is continued to a greater distance along the shore than 
to the opposite coast, and there terminates in a metallic 
plate also under water. A similar arrangement would 
be made at Calais, and the conclusion, as far as yet 
worked out is, that the resistance being less between 
shore and shore than between the extremities of the 
wires on the respective coasts, the electric current 
would find its way across in sufficient force to deflect a 
needle. The idea is most ingenious, and if carried out 
as anticipated, will obviate the difficulty presented by 
liability of submerged wires to fracture. One really 
important advantage to accrue from a wide extension 
of telegraphs would be the announcement of storms. 
Take, for example, such rivers as the Loire and Rhone, 
liable to sudden inundations; if the news, ‘a flood is 
coming,’ could be flashed along its course, dwellers 
in the lower country would receive twelve hours’ notice 
of the rise, and take measures to secure their property. 

In paleontological science, an important addition 
has been made to our knowledge by Dr Mantell’s com- 
pletion of the skeleton of the iguanodon. Recent 
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excavations in Tilgate Forest, and the Isle of Wight, 
have brought to light portions of fossilised bones 
hitherto wanting. These have been laid before the 
Royal Society, and serve but to heighten our concep- 
tions of the magnitude and powers of the antediluvian 
monster; upon which it is said Dr Mantell will go 
down to posterity. Among other interesting topics 
connected with the same society, may be mentioned an 
instructive paper by Captain Beechey on the tidal phe- 
nomena of the English and Irish Channels. 

According to Mr Smee, the human body is nothing 
more or less than a voltaic machine, and mental and 
physical action depend on the efficiency of the animated 
battery. The idea is not new, but it will give people 
something to talk about for the next few months. And 
while on the subject of physiology, a curious fact is 
worth notice, of which Quetelet was perhaps unaware 
when writing on physical growth. Lord Lovelace ad- 
duces it from a recent French work on the deterioration 
of the population in France. ‘In spite,’ it is observed, 
‘of so large a portion of the French population being 
agriculturists—that is, belonging to that calling in life 
which most develops muscular strength and activity— 
in spite of that proportion being on the increase as 
compared with the rest of the inhabitants, it is proved 
that the number of recruits rejected as unfit for the 
military service, from deficient stature, health, and 
strength, is slowly, surely, and constantly on the in- 
crease: 40 per cent. are turned back from this cause, 
and yet the required height is now less than five feet 
two inches. The standard has been lowered three 
times since 1789, and yet there is as large a proportion 
of conscripts below it as ever.” Here is one of the 
changes going on before our eyes, attracting but little 
attention in detail—like a geological upheaval— but 
startling in the aggregate. In connection with it, a 
fact brought forward by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review deserves consideration:—‘ There are certain 
districts,’ he states, ‘in Leitrim, Sligo, and Mayo, 
chiefly inhabited by the descendants of the native Irish 
driven by the British from Armagh and the south of 
Down about two centuries ago. These people, whose 
ancestors were well-grown, able-bodied, and comely, are 
now reduced to an average stature of five feet two 
inches—are pot-bellied, bow-legged, and abortively- 
featured; and are especially remarkable for open pro- 
jecting mouths, with prominent teeth, and exposed 
gums, their advancing cheek-bones and depressed noses 
bearing barbarism on their very front. In other words, 
within so short a period, they seem to have acquired a 
prognathous type of skull, like the savages of Australia 
—thus giving such an example of deterioration from 
known causes, as almost compensates, by its value to 
future ages, for the suffering and debasement which 
past generations have endured in perfecting its appal- 
ling lesson.’ But truly may it be urged that such facts 
as these are interesting not only to future ages; the 
subject of pauperism and mendicancy is in every one’s 
mouth, and here we seem to arrive at one of the 
physical causes of the evil. With nearly 2,000,000 of 
paupers, people may well iterate—What is to be done? 

California of course is a prolific topic of discourse ; 
but it is a little singular that the returns from the 
* diggings’ should be considered as unprecedented. 
Large lumps of gold have been found in other coun- 
tries. Sir R. Murchison states that at the time of his 
visit to the east of Russia, lumps weighing from 13 to 
24 lbs. had been discovered in the Ural district; and 
subsequently, in 1843, a mass weighing 78 lbs., now 
deposited in the museum of the Imperial Mining-School 
at St Petersburg; and in the same year the total 
yield from the Russian gold works was nearly L.3,000,000 
sterling. Im fact the gold districts of eastern Russia 
and Siberia comprise an area larger than France; and 
it is only within the past few years that Chinese Tar- 
tary, as well as Siberia, a tenth of the earth’s surface, 
has been proved to be auriferous. Hence we may look 
for large returns from other regions besides California. 


Among the schemes, too, for a route across the 
isthmus, no one appears to remember Mr Lloyd’s survey 
made in 1828-9. He was commissioned by General 
Bolivar, and carried levellings across at the points now 
considered as the most desirable; the commencement 
of the work being marked on a stone on the shore at 
Panama, and the termination on the stem of a tree at 
Chagres. The ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1830 
contain an account of the whole proceedings. 

Prospectuses are issued for a ‘ Panopticon of Science 
and Art,’ a sort of rival Polytechnic Institute, originat- 
ing, it is said, in a bequest of L.20,000 left for the pur- 
pose. Several houses adjoining Exeter Hall have been 
purchased, and are to be cleared away to provide a site 
for the new edifice, which is to be opened next Christ- 
mas. Besides this, cheap gas and cheaper water are 
much talked about: one projector proposes to form # 
reservoir by erecting adam across Dovedale, and thus 
to supply London with pure water brought in pipes all 
the way from Derbyshire. But to detail all the topics 
of London talk would require more than two or three 
brief columns; I must therefore close with the fact, 
that amidst the various claims of model lodging- 
houses, new streets, abatement of nuisances, and public 
slaughter-houses, Mr Layard’s ‘ Nineveh’ is most highly 
esteemed, and competes successfully with Macaulay’s 
‘History’ as the book of the season, Though not a 
politician, the author is acknowledged to be one of the 
first men of the day; and it is a source of regret that 
government has granted no more than 1.1500 to enable 
him to resume his interesting excavations. 


INCIDENTS OF CANADIAN TRAVEL. 


Ir was on a fine morning in the month of June, a few 
years ago, that I stepped on board tlie steamer ‘ Canada,’ 
just as she was about to leave the wharf, on her way up 
the river, from Quebec to Montreal. Their steamboat 
architecture has recently much improved on the St 
Lawrence; but the Canada was one of the old, clumsy, 
and gaudy race of boats at one time so common on the 
inland waters of America. She had been constructed, 
like all her fellows, without much regard to proportions, 
her hull being scarcely visible, from the extent to which 
her double tier of decks projected over her sides. Be- 
hind two enormous funnels, which were simultaneously 
ejecting dense columns of flame, sparks, and smoke, the 
‘working beam’ rose high above the upper deck, and 
when in operation, was one of the most striking fea- 
tures in her singular tout-ensemble. Seen from a little 
distance, she appeared like a huge concoction of Bristol- 
board and paint, the ground-colour being white, with 
jet-black stripes traversing hef whole length along the 
most prominent lines of her frame. To one accustomed 
to the sight of a British-built steamer, it seemed as if thie 
slightest breeze could have reduced her to her original 
elements ; and as the hot steam shot shrieking from the 
escape-pipes, you felt her shake like a jelly beneath 
your feet. 

Having no further occasion for delay, we steamed 
with all speed up the river. The tide being in our 
favour, we were soon extricated from the labyrinth of 
ships anchored in the stream—each being surrounded 
with its small raft of timber, with which the crew were 
busily loading it. Thousands of men being thus simul- 
taneously at work, there was something indescribably 
cheerful in the songs with which they lightened their 
labour. 

As seen from the river, Quebec has a most impos- 
ing appearance. The bold promontory, crowned by 
the battlements of the citadel, rises like a perpendi- 
cular wall immediately behind the lower town, which 
nestles at its feet, and which it has the appearance of 
crushing into the water. The spires and roofs of the 
upper town, covered with tin, and glistening in the sun- 
shine, are seen peering over the fortifications, the only 
connecting link between the two towns, on the St Law- 
rence side, being a zig-zag street, appropriately called 
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Mountain Street, which struggles up a cleft in the rock. 
In some places the battlements of Cape Diamond seem 
to impend over Champlain Street, a long and narrow 
street, which leads to the western extremity of the 
lower town. 

Immediately on passing the city, the river expands 
to nearly treble width. Both banks are very lofty, 
that to the south sloping down to the water’s edge, 
and being covered with the richest foliage. The north 
bank, on which the city stands, is rugged, precipi- 
tous, and almost naked. At the end of Champlain 
Street are many building-yards, in some of which, 
as we passed, vessels were on the stocks, and nearly 
ready for launching. Then came the ‘coves,’ as they 
are ealled, and which are neither more nor less than 
those portions of the beach on which the great timber 
merchants transact their business. Wolfe’s Cove is 
about two miles above the town, and is the spot at 
which that gallant general struggled with his army and 
artillery up an almost perpendicular cliff, to gain the 

lains of Abraham above, on which he afterwards lost 

is life, fighting the decisive action which struck the 
last blow at French dominion in America. These coves 
follow each other in close succession for nearly three 
miles, the whole beach being lined for that distance 
with vast quantities of timber, squared, and ready for 
shipping. 

There are similar coves on the other side of the river, 
about seven miles above the town, where the Etchnin 
enters the main stream, on its southern side. At the 
mouth of this tributary we passed a series of saw-mills, 

on a most gigantic scale, and in which the 
largest logs are converted, almost in a twinkling, into 
slabs, beams, deals, and scantlings. On the wharfs 
which surrounded them, the produce of these mills was 
= in enormous masses, ready for conveyance to 
urope in the vessels anchored hard by. Two miles 
farther up, the river receives, on the same side, another 
tributary, called the Chaudiere. The Falls of the Chau- 
diere, which are not more than a league from its mouth, 
are far superior in size and grandeur to those of Mont- 
morency, nine miles below Quebec. And yet there is 
not one traveller in twenty who sees the former, although 
only twelve miles from the city, whilst almost every 
stranger thinks it necessary to pay a visit to the latter. 
The Chaudiere, at its mouth, is spanned by a noble 
bridge of one stupendous wooden arch, somewhat re- 
sembling in its construction the centre arch of South- 
wark (iron) Bridge. It springs from rock to rock ata 
great elevation above the stream; and as we passed, its 
complicated frame looked, in the clear morning air, like 
light gossamer-work suspended from the foliage which 
richly mantled the two banks. 

The town of Three Rivers is at the head of tide- 
water, on the north bank, the tide thus flowing for 
nearly 500 miles, or nearly the whole length of Great 
Britain, up the channel of the river. The banks here 
are comparatively low, and continue so, with but little 
exception, up to the great lakes. A few miles above 
Three Rivers we entered Lake St Peter, a broad and 
magnificent sheet of water, resting on a shallow and 
ever-shifting bottom. The changes which are con- 
stantly taking place in its navigable channel render it 
the most precarious point in the navigation of the 
river from the Gulf to Montreal. At its upper end it 
is studded with islands, some of which are made the 
basis of great government works, with a view to 
straightening, deepening, and rendering uniform its 
channel. About the middle of the lake we met an 
enormous raft from the Ottawa, making its way slowly 
towards Quebec. It was covered with small sheds, for 
the accommodation of the lumber-men who navigated 
it, and looked prickly with jury-masts, to each of which 
was appended a sail. These rafts sometimes encounter 
rough weather in Lake St Peter, which in numerous 
instances shatters them to pieces, and leads to melan- 
choly loss of life. 

It was early next morning that we approached Mon- 


treal. The country was exceedingly rich, and radiant 
with all the glories of ‘leafy June.’ Its general cha- 
racter was flat, but here and there from the vast level 
plain, which extended on both sides as far as the eye 
could reach, small isolated and conical hills rose to a 
moderate elevation, to relieve the scene from the mono- 
tony which else would have characterised it. It was 
fully an hour before breakfast-time when we made fast 
to the noble stone quay which lines the river in front 
of the city. 

While Quebec owes its chief celebrity to its com- 
manding military position, Montreal has few advan- 
tages in a military point of view, the strongest piece 
of fortification about it being on the island of St 
Helen’s, a little below the city, and about midway 
between both banks of the river. It is, however, 
admirably situated with a view to the requirements 
of modern civilisation, which looks more to good com- 
mercial than to military positions. Although situated 
upon a large island, it may be said to occupy a posi- 
tion on the north bank of the river, the main stream 
running between it and the south bank—that which 
sweeps around the northern side of the island being 
comparatively insignificant. Occupying the very centre 
of a vast and exuberant agricultural region, it is the 
point upon which four great natural highways con- 
verge, leading from regions as varied in circumstances 
as they are great in superficies. The site which it 
occupies is but about thirty miles below the confluence 
of the Ottawa and the St Lawrence—the former lead- 
ing, for miles counted by the thousand, from the very 
heart of the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
and the latter from the great lakes, with all the yet 
undeveloped wealth of the far north-west countries in 
the midst of which they lie. To the south, the Atlantic 
is directly accessible to it by the route of Lake Cham- 
plain and the Hudson; whilst to the eastward it can 
reach the ocean, by following the river to the gulf. 
This is the spot which, within the last few years, has 
been selected as the capital of United Canada; and few 
capitals have a situation affording so much promise for 
the future. 

Montreal has a fine appearance when approached by 
steamboat from La Prairie; a small French-Canadian 
village several miles from it, on the opposite bank. It 
is chiefly built of stone, as are Quebec and Kingston— 
the three forming in this respect a marked exception to 
all the other towns of the province, and to nearly all in 
the United States, in which the wooden is almost in- 
variably superseded by the brick tenement. The French 
portion of the city is very characteristic. The new part, 
all of which has been added since the conquest, has more 
of an English aspect about it; and some very magni- 
ficent streets and terraces have been added to it since 
its selection as the seat of government. The finest build- 
ing by far which it contains is the Catholic cathedral, 
which is second only on the continent to that of Mexico, 
and of which any city in the old world might be proud 
as an ornament. The small hill immediately behind 
the town, and from which it derives its name, screens 
it completely from the cold northern winds. The slope 
which descends towards the city is covered with villas 
and orchards, and having a southern aspect, it pro- 
duces the most luscious fruits. From the summit of 
this hill the view is very superb, commanding the city, 
the river, the Rapids, and a vast region of fertile country 
beyond. 

The Rapids of the St Lawrence! who, within the 
domain of intelligence, has not heard of these stupen- 
dous phenomena? They needed not the muse of Moore 
to spread their fame: they are too gigantic in their 
sweep—too impetuous in their flow—too mighty in 
their power—too terrible in their aspect, ever to be 
forgotten by those who have once beheld them. As I 
was hurrying to the upper country, I had but a few 
hours to spend in and about Montreal, of which I took 
advantage to cross to La Prairie and see the Rapids 
of La Chine. The main rapid is almost entirely. 
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screened from the city by some islands, which here 
break into different channels the great body of the 
stream. La Prairie, which is about nine miles from 
Montreal, lies at the foot of the Great Rapid, which 
rolls in tumultuous grandeur between one of the islands 
and the south bank of the river. The steam ferry-boat, 
in crossing, had to stem a portion of the rapid, but 
only where the delirious waters had subsided into gom- 
parative quiescence. Below, all was smooth and quiet; 
above, all was noise, tumult, and commotion. The river 
appeared to be rolling down the broken fragments of 
some gigantic staircase; and as it leapt maddened from 
rock to rock, the deep-blue current dashed itself into 
masses of foam, which for miles up covered its surface, 
like so many snow-wreaths borne down upon the tide. 
It is impossible that, in the presence of such a scene, 
even the most stolid and unimaginative can escape be- 
ing struck with awe. The first feeling which it inspires 
is that of terror, the troubled flood seeming to bound 
onward to overwhelm you. Once assured by a sense 
of security, the mind becomes divided between amaze- 
ment and self-humiliation; for you cannot avoid con- 
trasting your own weakness with the stupendous de- 
velopment which nature here vouchsafes of her power. 
This is not the greatest rapid of the series, which, with 
some interruptions, agitate the river for the next hun- 
dred and fifty miles up, but it is in some respects the 
most terribl¢ to encounter. 

Having determined to ascend the river in a ‘Durham 
boat’—a trafficking vessel which visits the upper coun- 
try for flour—I set out, in the first place, in the stage 
for La Chine, in order to avoid the tedium of the first 
canal ascent. Here I found about twenty Durham 
boats ready to proceed on their upward voyage, but 
having no favouring wind, they were to be towed up 
the lake by the mail steamer. There being nothing 
novel in this part of the journey, I preferred the steamer 
to the Durham boat ; and it was about noon when the 
‘Swan’ started for the head of the lake, with a little 
fleet of cygnets behind her. Lake St Louis, now entered 
upon, is the result of the confluence of the St Lawrence 
and the Ottawa. It is a small body of water for these 
regions, but it is surpassingly beautiful, being studded 
with islets, covered with shrubbery dipping into the 
lake, so that they seem to be afloat upon the water. At 
its head the Ottawa enters it by a broad and placid 
estuary, stretching off to the right, and flanked by 
lofty banks, the St Lawrence bounding into it on the 
left through a screen of islands by a series of raging 
rapids called the Cascades. On getting ashore, it was 
with no little interest that, standing upon a small rocky 
point, I witnessed the first intermingling of the con- 
fluent waters of these two mighty torrents. 

The Cascades being impracticable to upward - bound 
craft, they are turned, as on the La Chine Rapids, by a 
short canal, which leads into still water above them. 
Here, for the first time, I betook myself to the Durham 
boat, which was ‘ polled’ close along-shore by the crew, 
until we reached the lower end of another series of 
rapids called the Cedars. These being practicable, 
first brought me in contact with the peculiarities of the 
navigation. A strong rope was attached to the boat, 
by means of which we were pulled by eight lusty oxen, 
which slowly scrambled along about midway up the 
high sloping bank to our right. They were attended 
by two Canadi ne to drive them, the other walk- 
ing immedia behind with a large, sharp, and trusty 
knife in his hand, from which the sunlight every now 
and then flashed in our faces. I was about to inquire 
the object of this formidable armament, when an alarm- 
ing incident furnished me with ocular demonstration of 
it. We were close upon shore, but the current which 
we had to stem ran prodigiously swift, although but 
little broken on the surface, Twenty yards farther out, 
however, it was roaring, and covered with breakers. 
The great point in steering was to keep the boat’s head 
direct to the current. We had nearly mastered the 

accident, her head 


was allowed to tend slightly outwards. The. current 
thus caught her broadside, and brought the oxen in 
their snail-like course to a stand. The confusion on 
board was only equalled by the hullaballoo raised by 
the two Canadians ashore, who, in an incredibly short 
time, exhausted all the oaths in their fertile vocabulary. 
In vain did the driver urge the oxen to their utmost 
efforts; the resistance was too great, and they could 
not move. In the meantime, by the action of the cur- 
rent, the boat was being driven farther out into the 
stream, until at length the oxen failed in their powers 
of resistance, and began to give way. They had been 
dragged backwards and downwards about three feet, 
when the man with the knife sprung to the rope, and 
in a twinkling severed it in two. The cattle were thus 
saved; but the boat, abandoned to the mercy of the 
current, shot, stern foremost, like an arrow down the 
stream, tossed about amid foaming breakers, which 
now and then dashed upon her deck. So suddenly did 
all this happen, that for a moment or two I felt as if 
awaking from a trance. Trees, banks, bushes, houses, 
every fixed object ashore, seemed reeling around me, as 
if in the delirium of some fantastic dance. The great 
anxiety of the crew was to prevent her from shooting 
the Cascades, which were within sight but a short dis- 
tance below. At one time it appeared in the highest 
degree likely that she would do so. 

*Stand to your oars, and be ready to put her head 
about,’ cried the captain. 

The men obeyed, ready to turn her round as soon as 
she was in smooth water, so as to shoot the Cascades 
safely and in regular style. Fortunately this was not 
required, for at the foot of the rapid she swung into an 
eddy, which enabled her to gain the shore. 

* What would have happened had we gone down the 
Cascades?’ I inquired very simply.of the captain, who 
was already giving orders for reascending the rapid. 

‘We should have been back again in Lake St Louis 
by this time,’ he replied with an air of great indiffer- 
ence, leaving me lost in wonderment at his estimate of 
the greatest calamity contingent-on such an event. 

We were not long in making up lost ground. The 
oxen were once more attached to the boat, and by dint 
of better steering we soon mastered the Cedars. The 
channel of the river is here again broken by numerous 
islands, between which it passes with prodigious force 
and velocity. Close to the southern bank, some miles 
off, are the Rapids of Beauharnois, which showed us 
their white crests until hidden from view by a sud- 
den bend in the river, which brought us to the village 
of the Cedars. From this, up to the foot of Lake St 
Francis, we were alternately polled and towed, ascend- 
ing several minor rapids, and flanking, by another very 
short canal, one too formidable to be breasted, and 
which formed on one side the defence of a small fort 
which rested upon it, and which, on that side at least, 
was impregnable. At the village at the foot of Lake 
St Francis we passed the night. 

Next morning, as on Lake St Louis, a whole fleet of 
Durham boats were towed up Lake St Francis by a 
steamer. This is a somewhat larger sheet than the 
other, its upper half being very much broken with 
islands. On one of these, near the boundary line be- 
tween the upper and lower provinces, is a rude pyra- 
mid of unhewn stones, raised by the Highlanders of the 
border county of Glengarry in honour of Sir John Col- 
borne, who crushed the insurrection in Lower Canada 
in 1837. After sailing through many beautiful and 
mazy passages at the upper end of the lake, we arrived 
at Cornwall, the first tier town of the upper pro- 
vince, 

Twelve miles above Cornwall is the greatest and 
most formidable rapid of the St Lawrence, known as 
the Longue Soult, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Long Soo Rapid. Hitherto we had come along the 
northern bank; but to overcome this rapid we had to 
cross the river, the only practicable ascent being on the 
southern side, The was narrow where we 
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and the point aimed at was the mouth of a small rivulet 
on the other side. We ascended the still water on the 
northern side, until we got nearly a mile above this 
— The men then took to their oars, and pulled 
ustily across the stream. As soon as we touched the 
impetuous current in the middle, we were swept down 
with amazing rapidity, until we got into still water 
again on the other side, about half a mile below the 
rivulet, to which we were then leisurely polled up. 

The rapid being still a mile or two up, I walked 
along the beach, leaving the boat to be polled to the 
foot of it. In doing so, I bounded over the rivulet 
which crossed my path. That bound brought me from 
monarchical to republican jurisdiction—the boundary 
line between the province and the United States here 
intersecting the St Lawrence, the broad current of 
which henceforth intervenes between the rival juris- 
dictions. I embarked again at the foot of the Great 
Rapid, which, in all its appalling grandeur, was now in 
full view. As at all the rapids, islands here also blocked 
up the channel, the river escaping with terrific violence 
between them. The broadest and most fearful rapid 
was on the Canada side, some distance from us. The 
channel on the American side, which we ascended, was 
narrow, and comparatively tranquil; but the strength 
of the current may be estimated by the fact, that it took 
no less than twenty-eight oxen to tow an empty boat 
against it, keeping quite close to the shore. The rapid 
is in all twelve miles long, and it took us some hours to 
ascend it. We were almost at the top, when I was 
favoured with a sight for which I had yearned—that 
of a boat shooting the rapids. Doubling a point of the 
island to our right, and emerging, as it were, from the 
trees and bushes, which seemed to hem in the still 
water above, came a boat, on her downward voyage, 
laden with flour, a tier of barrels being upon her deck. 
For some distance before the rapid broke, the current 
was swift and powerful, although the surface was 
smooth. Down she came, faster and faster every 
moment, as the current became stronger. No human 
power could then have stopped her course, or saved her 
from the rapid. The crew stood motionless, each at his 
appointed post. Having reached the line where the 
rapid broke, she made one bound into the troubled 
current. Her prow was every now and then buried in 
foam, and twice’and again did the water wash over her 
deck, as she was hurried past us, like an arrow on the 
omnipotent stream. My eye followed her, until a point 
below concealed her from view. It was like a dream. 
Almost in a moment she came and disappeared. I had 
scarcely withdrawn my eye from the spot where I last 
saw her, ere she would be riding safe in less troubled 
waters at the foot of the rapid. 

It were needless much further to prolong this recital. 
At Dickenson’s Landing, which is at the head of the 
rapid, on the Canada side, we passed another night. 
Thence we next day ascended to Prescott, encounter- 
ing many smaller rapids, up which we were towed. 
The ehannel was thickly strewed with islands the whole 
wey up to Prescott, at which town my journey by the 
Durham boat terminated, this being the place at which 
it received its cargo for Montreal. The neighbourhood 
of Prescott was the scene of one of the most sanguinary 
conflicts that took place in the upper province during 
the rebellion in the winter of 1837-38—a Pole, of the 
name of Von Shultz, having landed with some hundreds 
of sympathisers from the American town of Ogdens- 
burg, directly opposite, and taken possession of a wind- 
mill a few miles below Prescott. From this they were 
dislodged after a sharp engagement. Von Shultz was 
tried at Kingston as a freebooter, and hanged. 

The steamer by which I proceeded from Prescott to 
Kingston crossed over to Ogdensburg on her way up. 
It was the first American town that I had seen, and 
left a he fayourable impression upon my mind. It 
is situated at the mouth of the Oswegatchie River, the 
waters of which are deeply tinged by the masses of 
vegetable decomposition through which it flows. From 


this to Brockville, on the Canada side, and twelve miles 
up, the river is clear of islands, and has the appearance 
of a large lake. Great is the change, however, imme- 
diately above this town, which lies at the lower end 
of the far-famed ‘ Thousand Islands.’ I shall say 
nothing of them at present, as to do them justice 
would require more space than is now at my disposal. 
It was evening ere we reached Kingston, at their 
upper extremity. Here my eye rested upon what ap- 
peared to be the broad and boundless ocean, quietly 
ruffied by the evening breeze, and over which the set- 
ting sun threw a brilliant pathway of ruddy light. It 
was Lake Ontario, the smallest, and the last in the 
order in which they lie, of that wonderful chain of lakes 
which drain into themselves one-half of a continent. 
I remained for some time gazing upon it in mute 
wonder, as I thought of its vast proportions and the 
illimitable regions to which it led. 

The distance from Kingston to Toronto is 180 miles. 
This was prolonged by the steamer touching at Oswego, 
on the American side of the lake. From Oswego we 
took an oblique line acress to Coburg, a Canadian 
town. During this part of the voyage we were for 
many hours out of sight of land. Think of that, reader; 
out of sight of land on a fresh-water lake! Even to 
this one becomes accustomed in America, as I did 
afterwards. ‘The distance from Coburg to Toronto, 
which is seventy miles, is accomplished during the night. 
Toronto is still fifty miles from the head of the lake. 
Arrived at my destination, I took up my quarters at 
the North American Hotel, where I rested for several 
days, after a journey novel and varied in its processes, 
and replete with incident and interest. 


HISTORIC TABLEAU. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF X. B. SAINTINE. 

Ir was Saturday, the last day of August 1483. In a 
gloomy castellated mansion on the banks of the Loire, 
not far from the city of Tours, five persons, each of a 
very different aspect from the other, were assembled in 
a large apartment, hung with gilt leather, and more 
abundantly furnished with arms, vials, and relics, than 
with articles of comfort or of luxury. This dreary 
chamber was only to be approached by a narrow stair- 
case, which wound its way through the massive wall. 
A pale, worn sufferer, with a haggard and restless eye, 
lay stretched upon a couch. At one side of him a 
venerable hermit knelt in prayer; at the other stood 
a physician, immovable as a statue, with his forefinger 
pressed upon the pulse of his patient. Two others stood 
in a distant corner, silently observing what was going 
on, or now and then conversing in subdued whispers, 
or by the silent interchange of looks. 

The first of these, of middle stature, and in the prime 
of life, united with an air of frank good-naiure an ex- 
pression of acute intelligence and clear-sightedness. He 
held an inkhorn in his hand, as if ready to write from 
dictation. He might have been taken for a notary, had 
it not been for the rich robe of black velvet which 
formed his attire, and the chain of massive gold which 
hung around his neck. The second, a man of tall 
stature and spare form, with a bald head, and a counte- 
nance expressive of mingled cruelty and cunning, stood 
with his arms folded, as if in the deepest anguish, and 
his thick shaggy eyebrows closely knit, whilst every 
now and then there burst from him a deep-drawn sigh. 

There was yet another being, another sufferer, in 
the room. Will it, however, be seemly here to speak 
of him ?—for he was but a greyhound. He lay in a 
corner, on a little bed which had been made expressly 
for him—for his master loved him well. Both had been 
equally devoted to the pleasures of the chase, and both 
had been taken ill on their return from a fatiguing 
course. The dog, like the rest of those who were pre- 
sent at this scene, kept his eyes intently fixed upon the 
patient ; whilst the latter, turning apprehensively from 
the gloomy and foreboding gaze of the physician, 
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glanced towards the dumb animal, and exclaimed with 

vish impatience, ‘Can we not contrive to get up a 
death-struggle between the cat and the rats, as we did 
yesterday, to divert my good greyhound and myself, 
and to keep us awake? Oh what agonies I am suffer- 
ing!’ he suddenly exclaimed, writhing upon his couch. 
Then turning towards the hermit, he continued, ‘ My 
father, pray to God to alleviate my sufferings. He only 
can. Even if He will not show this favour to me, He 
will do it for you, who are a holy man, and have never 
offended Him as I perhaps may have done. Pray to 
Him, father—pray very devoutly; He surely will not 
be able to refuse you anything.’ And deep sobs mingled 
with the paternosters of the hermit, as he bowed his 
head in supplication, and earnestly besought of God 
and St Eutropus that they would assuage the sufferer’s 
anguish, and restore to him the health of the soul as 
well as of the body. 

* That of the body for to-day ; speak only of the body, 
my father,’ said the sick man, laying his wasted hand 
upon the hermit. ‘When one wants very much to ob- 
tain anything, one must not ask for so many things at 
a time.’ 

The monk obeyed; but the sufferings of the patient 
continuing in unabated force, he now turned towards 
the physician. 

‘Cannot you help me, my best friend?’ he exclaimed. 
* Oh, for pity’s sake, do give me some relief: you are my 
only hope. I have already made you rich and honour- 
able, I will make you richer still; but do not look at 
me in that way, or I shall think what I would not think! 
Unknit your brow, and rejoice in your good fortune; 
for by’r lady, for every month you keep me alive from 
this day forth you shall be paid, not, as heretofore, ten 
thousand crowns, but éwenty thousand; yes, and more 
even if you require it.’ The physician, apparently un- 
moved by all these brilliant promises, held a bottle of 
smelling-salts to the nose of his patient, and adminis- 
tered to him a few drops of some narcotic mixture. For 
a brief moment the sufferer seemed relieved, but it was 
not long before his sufferings returned with aggravated 

wer. -. 

‘ The relics !—the relics!’ he exclaimed, turning anew 
to the saintly man, who still knelt by his couch. The 
monk, having made the sign of the cross, reverently 
approached a rich reliquary which lay on a small table 
in the centre of the room, and made the necessary pre- 
parations for charming away, by its touch, the suffer- 
ings of the patient. For this purpose it was necessary 
to lay it gently for a moment on the sufferer’s head. 
The monk was feeble and attenuated—less perhaps by 
age than by continual fasting and self- mortification. 
He required assistance. He raised his eyes timidly to- 
wards the physician, who stood facing him at the other 
side of the»bed: the latter only replied by contemp- 
tuously shrugging his shoulders, and with a scornful 
smile quitted his post by the bedside, where, however, 
he was quickly replaced by the man who wore the ink- 
horn by his side. 

‘If I recover through your means, oh, my holy and 
most powerful relics!’ exclaimed the patient, ‘I will 
erect to your honour a church, in which every one of 
you 8 have his chapel; and there you shall repose 
in pure gold, studded with jewels, and prayers and in- 
vocations shall continually be offered at your shrine.’ 
Then suddenly interrupting himself, he exclaimed in a 
hurried voice, and as if gasping for breath, ‘ The potion! 
the potion !’ 

A moment of calm now supervened. He sought to 
deceive both himself and others, and his courage and 
confidence in himself and in his destiny seemed suddenly 
to revive. ‘ Why should I die of this stroke?’ said he: 
‘am I then so very old? That dog which lies there look- 
ing at me out of the corner, and which was ripped up by 
the stag—he is yet worse fhan I am: he is not 
of all the appliances and means for the recovery of health 
with which I am surrounded: none pray for him. And 
yet they say he will recover. Well, then, J too will 


recover! I swear by the blessed Virgin I will/ It is 
the want of air and of nourishment which is killing me: 
it is this confinement to my couch which turns my brain! 
I will rise and také a turn in the gallery, or breathe the 
fresh air; or else I shall go, I think, into the town, and 
show myself to the people—not as a miserable invalid, 
but in my hood and doublet of crimson silk, lined with 
ermine; or, better still, my rich dress of cloth of gold: 
it cannot be much worn, for I only used it once—yes, 
the day I went to meet the lord high constable. Let it 
be brought to me directly; and order my horse to be 
saddled; let him, too, be richly caparisoned with his 
Persian embroidered housings. You, my good friends, 
can come along with me, and in case I should need a 
little support, will lend me a helping hand. Come, let 
us lose no time.’ 

Those whom he thus addressed took all these vain 
words for a passing delirium; but with a movement of 
impetuous haste he threw off his bedclothes, and sprung 
from his couch. The faithful greyhound, perceiving 
this unexpected movement, raised himself, not without 
effort, from his bed, aid hastened with feeble steps to- 
wards his master. But weak as were the demonstrations 
of joy which the poor animal could at this moment 
show, even they were too much for the exhausted frame 
of the sufferer: he stumbled, and sunk fainting on 
the floor. The monk gently lifted him to his couch, 
whilst the unconscious offender was driven rudely to 
his bed. When the patient recovered from his swoon, 


he peevishly exclaimed, ‘It was that accursed grey- | 


hound which tripped me up; but I will make another 
attempt.’ 

‘You must not stir!’ cried the physician in a tone of 
command which kept him passive as a child; whilst, as 
he looked on all around, and saw consternation and 
dismay in every countenance, a g of anguish shot 
— his heart, for he felt that the fatal hour was at 

and. 

If ever man feared death, it was he who now lay on 
that bed of anguish. The very word was so hateful to 
him, that he had long forbidden it should be uttered in 
his presence. And yet, for the sake of his soul’s safety, 
he did not wish to allow this dreadful hour to come upon 
him unawares. He therefore signed to the man with 
the inkhorn to approach him, and bend over his couch. 
The latter obeyed ; and the sufferer, gasping for breath, 
feebly whispered in his ear, ‘My faithful servant, it 
is possible that this illness may end badly for me; but I 
do not wish that the news should be conveyed to me in 
any other way than that on which we have already 
agreed; and if—in a few weeks—in a few days—per- 
haps—I should be in danger of—may God avert such 
an evil!’ he added, interrupting himself—‘ remember 
only to say those few words, * Speak but little!” that 
will suffice.’ 

Whilst he thus whispered his wishes to his confidant, 
the physician was engaged in conversation with the 
bald-headed man whom we before noticed standing in 
the corner. This latter now approached the sick man’s 
couch; and as the restless sufferer turned from his 
friend, he beheld this pale and sinister countenance 
bending over his pillow, and heard this voice, more 
harsh than sorrowful, saying to him, almost without 
preamble, ‘Neither prayers nor remedies can longer 
avail you aught; you must prepare yourself to die in 
a holy mannei, as all good Christians should do. The 
event is inevitable, and probably near at hand. Itis to 
me @ painful duty to announce it to you, as it is doubt- 
less to you a painful task to’———- The dying mai, with 
a shudder, turned in his bed. His eyes were haggard ; 
his lips compressed with rage ; and he darted upon the 
speaker such a look of concentrated fury and despair, 
that he caused him to pause in his speech. A moment 
of awful silence ensued, which the sufferer was the first 
to break. 

*I am not yet,’ said he, ‘ fallen so low as you seem to 
think. Besides, had I only two moments to live, here 
Zam the master, and I can still punish whosoever has 
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dared to disobey me, and to dispute my will. Yes! I 
swear it, on my soul’s salvation, amongst those now 
present it is not I who shall be first to die!’ As he 
thus spoke, he raised to his lips a small silver whistle 
which hung suspended near his bed. The monk laid 
his hand upon his arm, and said in a voice which was 
still firm, though expressive of deep emotion, ‘ And 
God! the Almighty God! do you forget that soon, 
very soon, you may be standing before Him ?’ 

*God will grant me absolution, father, and so will 
you; for it is an act of justice which I am about to 
accomplish, This man has many a crime to answer 
for.’ 


‘Sinner !’ replied the monk in a tone of deep earnest- 
ness, ‘it js God alone who has a right to be swift in 
executing His judgments! The justice of man should 
be slow, for he is blind and liable to err. Retract what 
you have said; if not, neither from God nor from me 
can you hope to receive absolution !’ 

The dying man listened in gloomy silence; and after 
a moment of reflection, replied in a voice which was 
more subdued than before, but which yet betrayed ill- 
suppressed passion, ‘ And this oath, on which I have 
staked my salvation; this oath! I cannot break it 
without risking my share in the joys of paradise.’ And 
raising himself with much effort, he exclaimed in a 


“resolute tone, ‘ This oath! I will fulfil it; I ought to do 


so, and I shall!’ The monk had fallen upon his knees 
with his hands clasped; his companions gathered 
around the couch with an air of supplication. The 
proposed victim alone, the man with the bald head, 
stood immovable, his countenance impassible, and 
seemingly prepared to brave the danger. And yet it 
was evident that he was well aware of the imminence 
of the peril. His death-like paleness, and the cold dew 
which hung upon his brow, proved that his calmness 
proceeded rather from terror than from resignation. 
The expiring man fixed upon him an eye whose ex- 
pression was that of power and of malignity. ‘I have 
sworn,’ he exclaimed, ‘that amongst the living beings 
in this room I shall not be the first whose breath shall 
fail.’ Then pointing towards the corner where the poor 
greyhound lay crouching on his bed, he said in an au- 
thoritative tone, ‘ Take that dog, and let him be put to 
death this moment.’ The man with the bald head did 
not wait for the order to be repeated a second time, but 
taking down a club which hung against the wall, he 
struck the dog violently, but with an uncertain hand. 
The unfortunate animal howled piteously, and was 
struck three times before he received his death-blow. 

* Good Heavens! how he makes him suffer!’ ex- 
claimed the dying sportsman as he sunk backwards on 
his bed; his countenance betraying at the same time 
an unwonted degree of emotion. 

* My son,’ said the hermit, ‘ even the death of this 
dog is an act of guilt which you must expiate by a 
speedy repentance !’ 

* If God reckons the death of this animal amongst m 
sins, what may I not then expect ?’ murmured the suf- 
ferer in a feeble voice. ‘ Of this sin, father, I do indeed 
repent; for I loved this poor dog. We had often been 
companions together in the chase ; and I cared so much 
for him, that I have had him nursed here under my 
own eyes. [have at least this conviction with regard 
to him, he is the only being amongst those lives I have 
taken away who never once offended me. As an ex- 
piation of my offence, I desire that his form may be 
sculptured upon my—you understand me? Yes, sculp- 
tured in marble, and placed by my side. Now, father, 
receive my confession.’ 

From that moment the thought of death no longer 
seemed to press upon the mind of this still formidable 
sufferer; he recovered all his collectedness and sang- 
Sroid ; he passed a long time in dictating instructions 
concerning his last wishes to the man who bore the 
inkhorn by his side ; made his confession to the monk ; 
and towards eight o’clock in the morning, after having 
discoursed long and wisely on the course to be pursued 


with regard to politics in France, he passed from time 
into eternity, and the hermit closed his eyes. 

This hermit was St Frangois de Paule; the physi- 
cian, Jacques Coitier;, the man with the inkhorn, 
Philippe de Comines the historian; the man with the 
bald head, Olivier le Dain, surnamed Le Diable ; he who 
had just gone to his long account, the king, Louis XI. 

Amongst all the dying wishes of this once absolute 
sovereign, but one, that which related to his dog, was 
religiously executed, In the church of Nétre-Dame 
de Clévy, near Tours, a marble monument represents 
Louis XI. in the costume of a hunter, kneeling upon 
his tomb, his white greyhound by his side. 


ROBIN CARRICK. 


A Scorcn country paper—the ‘ Ayrshire News Letter’ 
—presents a biographical sketch of Robert Carrick, a 
merchant and banker who flourished in Glasgow half 
a century ago. Robin, as he was familiarly called, was 
the son of a clergyman, and began life as a clerk in a 
banking-house in Glasgow, in which he ultimately rose 
to be a partner, after which event the title of the firm 
was ‘Carrick, Brown, and Company.’ This concern, 
located in an old dingy building at the corner of Argyle 
and Glassford Streets, united the business of manufac+ 
turing muslins with those of banking and bill discount- 
ing. As is usual with Scotch banks, the company 
issued notes of a pound and upwards. We have a dis- 
tinct remembrance of these notes; they were printed 
in blue ink, with the picture of a ship in full sail in the 
corner, and obtained a wide circulation. The firm 
issued no small number of notes on its own account, by 
paying them away to weavers and others employed by 
the company in their muslin manufacture. 

The apartment in which the banking business was 
carried on was meanly furnished with a couple of plain 
deal desks, and a kind of barrier with a slip of flat board 
which served as counter. The notes were kept in 
pigeon-holes in one of the desks, and were not seen by 
customers ; for when the desk was opened, the lid was 
supported by the head of the clerk, and this operation 
screened the interior from too curious observation. 
These details are significant of the great difference in 
the style of money-dealing in past and present times. 
A similar simplicity of arrangement prevailed among 
the old London banking-houses ; and till the present day 
banking is conducted in much the same primitive man- 
ner in most continental countries. 

Robin Carrick was the beau ideal of a steady, calcu- 
lating, plain-living, old-fashioned Scotsman. His thin 
gray hair was tied behind with a black ribbon; his gar- 
ments were ample, and of an antique cut; and his legs 
were encased in a pair of white ribbed woollen stockings. 
His mode of doing business, though consistent with per- 
fect civility, partook of that degree of sly caution which 
the national dialect expresses by the word pawhy. In 
his room, he sat on a high-legged stool at a wooden 
desk, with his feet resting on a cross bar; and when 
any person called on discounting business, he did not 
rise, but wheeled only half round, in order not to commit 
himself too far. When he declined to discount a bill, 
he always said with a bow and a cold smile, ‘It’s not 
convenient ;? and never yielded to importunity, but 
became more firm in refusing the more the suitor 
pressed. To test the solvency of his customers, he was 
wont to disappear from Glasgow for some time; this 
enabled him to discover who could and who could not 
pay their bills without renewals, obliging all to carry 
their paper elsewhere. By these means many bad 
debts were avoided. Such absences he turned to ac- 
count. He went privately to look at lands and estates 
that were for sale; and picked them up if they offered 
a profitable investment. His plan was never to buy 
good or improved land. He preferred purchasing exten- 
sive ill-reclaimed bogs, mosses, and wildernesses, where 
corn never ripened, and the farm-houses were turf 
hovels. With the eye of a connoisseur he knew what 
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tracts were susceptible of improvement by draining, 
fencing, and road-making, and these he bought if they 
were a bargain. In this way he purchased a great 
breadth of land in New Monkland, a bleak region within 
the north-eastern. boundary of Lanarkshire; of course 
dispossessing a large number of smali lairds and tenants, 
whose poverty and ignorance stood in the way of all 
sorts of improvement. Robin, be it observed, did not 
let it be known that Ae wanted to buy any property to 
which he took a fancy; had he done so, three prices 
would have been asked for it. He resorted to all sorts 
of maneuvres, aided by confidential agents, and in these 
was generally successful. 

Robin Carrick’s housekeeping was conducted in the 
rigidly-economical style of a Scottish bachelor of the 
old school» He lived in the floor above the bank, to 
which there was access by a common stair entering by 
a door behind. His house was kept for him by a re- 
spectable female domestic; and from all accounts, this 
lady was as economical in her plans as her master. 
Sometimes—we should suppose not very often—Robin 
gave a dinner to a party of friends, and on these occa- 
sions his housekeeper bought a pound of old cheese, on 
condition that what the company did not consume should 
be taken back by the cheesemonger—a trait of par- 
simony pretty well known, but probably only relished 
as a joke on the rich banker’s method of housekeeping. 

So far go the facts which are given of Robert Car- 
rick’s career. He died a number of years ago; and the 
concern of which he was a member having latterly 
merged in a new joint-stock banking company, his 
famous ship-notes are withdrawn, and no longer seen 
by the public. At his death he left a large fortune, 
amassed by the means that have been mentioned; but 
what became of his wealth is not stated. With the 
exception of having once been a bailie and dean of 
guild, two offices in Scottish civic economy, it does not 
appear that he took any part in public affairs; and his 
historian is silent as to any services he performed in 
connection with social improvement. It would seem, 
therefore (for we know nothing of the fact), that, after 
all, this man—rich, ‘ respectable,’ and with every pos- 
sible opportunity of being useful in his generation— 
was a mere money-gatherer, a muck-raker of the most 
commonplace character. It is hard to say this of 
Robin Carrick. But we want to know what he did. 
Providence gave him the means of doing much, and 
did he do much? Did he devote his growing riches 
to objects of a nature which would benefit his fellow- 
creatures? Did he abundantly relieve the sick; bind 
up the broken-hearted; build and support schools ; 
open up new and useful thoroughfares; erect whole- 
some dwellings for the classes condemned to live in 
the midst of filth and pestilence? The only good 
sort of thing that we have heard of him was buying 
land for the sake of reclaiming it; but when he cleared 
out the wretched inhabitants, did he help them to emi- 
grate to more.suitable fields of industry? If he did 
none of these things, his life, though not useless to 
society, must be pronounced to have been undeserving 
of commendation; he may be remembered as a mil 
lionaire, but that goes a short way in the summary of 
what constitutes the chief aim of existence. 

The stupid money-making life of Carrick—supposing 
it to be confined to what his historian relates—is a fair 
specimen of the beginning, middle, and end of hundreds 
of lives of merchants, manufacturers, and bankers. 
First, there is much painful labour ; then there is rapid 
acquisition ; lastly, there is a large fortune, which the 
makers leave to be spent by persons who only laugh 
at them for their folly. To vary the insahity, they 
occasionally leave their hoards to build magnificent 
hospitals, which demoralise society, while they per- 
petuate the vulgar name of the founder; and which 
institutions, we may rest assured, will some day be 
swept away by law as public nuisances. Why, in the 
name of common sense and human experience, will 
not people-make proper use of their money while 


they live, instead of leaving it in a lump to be squan+ 
dered thanklessly, uselessly, mischievously, when they 
are dead? Considering the frequency of fortunes being 
made only to be left at death, it would almost seem 
as if money-makers were not aware of the pleasure 
which might be derived from working out beneficiary 
and other plans under their own cognisance. Were 
men, on whom family obligations. do not heavily rest, 
properly conscious of this fact, we think they would 
be inclined to expend at least a reasonable portion of 
their accumulations on objects of taste and public 
utility. We know of no locality which might not thus 
be greatly benefited at even a moderate outlay. 


DUELLING MONOMANIA. 


Tue hero of the action we are about to record was 
Mr Mathew, the proprietor of the estate of Thomas- 
town, Tipperary, where Dean Swift paid a visit of 
four months. The rental of the estate was L.8000 a 
year, and Mr Mathew desiring to spend the whole in 
the exercise of hospitality, had the resolution to live 
abroad for seven years at an annual expense of L.600, 
that he might accumulate enough of money to build 
a commodious house for the reception of visitors. This 
house contained forty apartments for guests, where 
each might take his meals by himself, or invite his 
friends to join him. Or they might meet at a daily 
ordinary in the common parlour, where the only rule 
was, that there was no one master of the house. In 
addition to these accommodations, there was a place 
fitted up like a coffee-house, where the guests might 
obtain refreshments at any hour of the day; and like- 
wise a tavern, where such of the guests as were addicted 
to intoxication might indulge themselves without the 
reserve which would be occasioned by the presence of 
more abstemious persons—among whom Mr Mathew 
himself was one. 
When Mr Mathew returned from abroad, the duel- 
ling-mania was at its height. There were in London at 
that time—towards the conclusion of Queen Anne’s 
reign—two gentlemen, a Major Pack and a Captain 
Creed, both of them accomplished fencers, who, hearing 
of the daily exploits in duelling which took place in 
Dublin, repaired to that city in quest of adventures, 
Here they learned that Mr Mathew had the reputation 
of being one of the first swordsmen in’ Europe; and 
Pack, firing at the news, insulted him by jostling one 
of his chairmen as he passed, and boasting of the exploit 
in a tavern as an affront which Mathew had not had 
spirit enough to resent. This brought about the desired 
consummation; and Mathew, accompanied by a friend, 
Macnamara, repaired to a tavern where they knew 
Pack and Creed were to be found. The sequel we 
give in the words of Mr J. B. Burke, in his recent 
work, ‘ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy.’ ‘ After securing 
the door, Mathew and Pack drew their swords; but 
Macnamara stopped them, saying he had something 
to propose before they proceeded action. He said 
that in cases of this nature he never could bear t6 
be a cool spectator. “So, sir,” continued he, addresses 
ing himeelf to Creed, “if you please, I shall have 
the honour of entertaining you in the same man- 
ner.” Creed made no other reply than that of imme- 
diately drawing his sword. The conflict was of some 
duration, and maintained with great obstinacy by the 
two officers, notwithstanding the great effusion of blood 
from the many wounds which they had received. At 
length, quite exhausted, they both fell, and yielded the 
victory to the superior skill of their antagonists. Upon 
this occasion Mr Mathew gave a remarkable proof of the 
perfect composure of his mind. Creed had fallen first, 
on which Pack exclaimed, “ Ah, poor Creed! are you 
gone?” “Yes,” replied Mathew with the utmost calm- 
ness, “and you shall instantly pack after him,” at the 
same time making a home-thrust quite ‘through his 
body, which threw him to the ground. This was the 
more remarkable, as he was never known in his life, 
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either before or after, to have aimed at a pun. The 
number of wounds received by the vanquished parties 
was very great; and what seemed most miraculous, 
their opponents were untouched. The surgeons, seeing 
the desperate state of their patients, would not suffer 
them to be removed out of the room where they fought, 
but had beds immediately conveyed to it, on which they 
lay many hours in a state of insensibility. When they 
came to themselves, and saw where they were, Pack, 
in a feeble voice, said to his companion, “ Creed, I 
think we are the conquerors, for we have kept the 
field of battle.” For a long time their lives were 
despaired of, but, to the astonishment of every one, 
they both recovered. When they were able to see 
company, Mathew and his friend attended them daily, 
and a close intimacy afterwards ensued, as they found 
them men of probity, and of the best disposition, except 
in this extravagant idea of duelling, of which, however, 
they were now perfectly cured.’ 


AN ARTISAN EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


A HANDBILL has been brought under our notice purporting 
to be the ‘ Rules of the Wardour London and New York 
Self-Affecting Transit Society’ (a name much too long and 
complicated), the object of which is, to afford means of 
emigration to artisans and their families. The locality of 
the association is Wardour Street, Soho—Thomas Shute, 
secretary, 24 Cecil Court, St Martin’s Lane. We possess 
no means of judging of the respectability of the club, as it 
may be called; and our only reason for noticing its estab- 
lishment is, to point out what a body of men propose doing 
on their own behalf. At the head of the rules is inscribed 
a proverb, by way of motto—‘ Help yourselves, and your 
friends will love you all the better;’ and this wise saying 
is apparently significant of the principles on which the 
society is to act. The members seek no assistance from 
anybody. All they desire to do is, to gather up small 
weekly sums till enough has been accumulated to remove 
the members and their families en masse to New York. The 
payments are to extend throughout seventy weeks; during 
which each adult is to pay Is., and for each child above 
four and under fourteen years of age, 6d. per week. The 
estimated cost of transit, therefore, appears to be L.3, 10s. 
for each adult, and L.1, 15s. for each young person; infants 
being free. Thus for a man and his wife the charge will 
be L.7, exclusive of children, which we believe is the usual 
price of a steerage passage to New York. 

For the credit of the working-classes we hope the scheme 
will do well. It manifests an earnest self-reliant principle 
worthy of all praise; and the only thing wanting to its per- 
fect success, besides steadiness in making payment, is the 
security of the accumulating fund. We trust that means are 
taken to prevent misappropriation of money, or any other 
of those irregularities to which associations of a humble 
class are too frequently exposed. To such societies men 
of respectability and capital might lend valuable assistance, 
if only by charging themselves with the safe custody of the 
funds. And what is this but saying that a mutual depen- 
dence, as well as a spirit of kindliness, ought to pervade 
society. It is to be regretted that unworthy suspicions 
in many instances stand in the way of this intercourse, and 
these can be removed only by education and experience. 
Meanwhile, the institution of a society, chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, composed of artisans, affords a useful hint to work- 
men whose thoughts are turned towards emigration. Each 
man has only to save up 70s. to get himself carried to 
New York, where he will be in the way of obtaining em- 
ployment. Of course, besides this sum, each individual 
will require to possess a trifle more, as well as clothes, 
bedding, and some other articles; but what thrifty family 
is without these necessaries ? 


PROGRESS. 

Progress is the touchstone of revolutions ; but it does not 
accomplish itself in a day, nor dart forth as the lightning 
which illuminates space. Nations gain freedom by degrees. 
Liberty widens, and the base of power extends in pro- 

rtion to the spread of intelligence. Every evolution of 

umanity brings out a new idea, and consecrates new 
rights: ea@h -has its destiny to fulfil. The laws ought 
neither to rush in advance nor pass abreast of manners, for 
then they would be chimeras or assaults.—Léon Faucher. 


A SISTER’S VALENTWE. 


Know ye that every flower that bl 
A language hath, to rouse or m 

That falls not on the outward ear, 
But in the lonely heart is felt? 


So I, a gentle pensce, come 
A messenger of love to you; 
Bearing a billet in my leaves 
Of nature’s thoughts transcribed in dew. 


My mistress plucked me far away, 
Beneath a bright and sunny sky, 

And said, ‘ Sweet gem, with autumn’s breath, 
Like other flowers, thou shalt not die. 


* Within my herbal thou shalt live ; 
To stranger lands with me thou'lt roam ; 
A little exile dearly loved, 
And cherished for the sake of home.’ 


Yet now a mission she provides, 
And sends me with my gentle art, 
To fan the sweet and holy flame 
That warms a darling brother's heart. 


Then frequent thou my leaves peruse, 
Examine closely, and thou'lt see, 

In language of the flowerets writ, 
That fond appeal, ‘ Oh think of me!’ 


THE PREVENTION OF EARTHQUAKES, 


When the electric origin of earthquakes first occurred 
to me,I thought it quite possible to prevent them, if a 
metallic or other good conducting communication could 
be effected through the temporary, or permanent, non- 
conducting strata, so that the electric currents might find 
a ready passage. I found, subsequently, that this idea had 
actually been carried into execution. The Chevalier Viven- 
zio, at the latter end of the last century, being convinced 
that earthquakes were the result of electric discharges in 
the earth, through bad or non-conducting media, and 
probably borrowing from the lightning conductor, proposed 
to fix metallic rods, terminating in a number of points, like 
a brush, in the ground to as great a depth as possible. But 
a better method has been carried into execution. In 
Naples there is a pyramid erected before a church, under 
which is a deep well, with several mouths opening about 
the base. This was made that the water, being a conductor, 
might form a good electric communication between the 
strata through which the well is sunk, and thus, acting on 
the principle of a lightning conductor, draw off the fluid. 
In the city of Udine, wells and other excavations have been 
made for the same purpose, and also great numbers in Nola 
in the kingdom of Naples. The success of the attempts at 
Naples and Udine does not appear; but at Nola it seems 
most unequivocal, for that city was never known to be 
damaged by earthquakes.— Polytechnic Review. 

POPULAR ERRORS REGARDING SUGAR. 

Amongst the common errors entertained by the people 
in regard to the origin and causes of diseases, is that of sup- 
posing sugar to contain certain ingredients destructive to 
teeth, and thereby a promoter of toothache. Chemists 
have proved that beyond doubt sugar contains no proper- 
ties that can act chemically on the bone, and no injury 
can arise inthis respect from the use of it. At the same time 
they have discovered that the crystals, or particles of the 
sugar (when in a state fit for use), are of such a hard 
nature before being thoroughly moistened with the saliva, 
that they rub or scratch the enamel of the teeth when in 
the act of crushing it between the molars. This brings on 
the gradual decay of the teeth, and consequent toothache. 


A ‘PINCH’ FOR THE QUEEN. 

The ‘New York Standard’ having read in ‘ Jerrold’s 
Weekly News’ that ‘ Messrs Stiven and Son of Laurence- 
kirk had been appointed snuff-box manufacturers to the 
Queen,’ not unnaturally concluded that her Majesty ‘ took 
a pinch ;’ and expressed surprise that ‘this young woman,’ 
who had ‘ enjoyed the advantage of a good education,’ and 
was said to ‘sing some,’ and ‘ draw pictures worth steal- 
ing,’ should ‘ not only be a snuff-taker, but carry a box!’ 
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